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Triple Partnership! 


THE consumer of meat, the producer of livestock, and 
Armour and Company are inseparably linked for mutual 
-benefit. 


| The consumer is the highest authority in this triple 
relationship. She determines your prosperity. She sets the 
pace and price that we must follow. She must be courted 
with meat products in the most palatable and convenient 
form, and prices must be kept within limits which she sets. 


As the producer’s marketing agent, Armour and Com- 
pany constantly studies the wants of consumers in each 
community, constantly seeks wider markets for most prod- 
ucts here and abroad. We pay you spot cash at highest 
prices warranted, and we finance the movement of the 
product from stockyards to table. 


Between the consumer and producer are the manufac- 
turing and distributing facilities of Armour and Company. 
Upon them depend our profits. Reduction of overhead and 
waste, improvement in products, development of by-prod- 
ucts and more scientific marketing provide the key to our 
profit, to your well-being and to the consumers’ continued 
good-will. 

We have summed up the policy of the new Armour 
and Company as bringing: 


Better values to customers 
Better markets to producers 
Better earnings through efficiency 


T Ah he 


President 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR 4xt COMPANY 
U.S.A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with the N. B. C.—Central standard time 7:30 P.M.-8 P. M. 























c KANSAS BLACKLES * 
~ rome AMARILES 


Dependable Life Immunity with One Dose! 


HOUSANDS of America’s leading cattlem-n have for years been successfully protect- 
ing their calves from Blackleg by vaccinating with Franklin Blackleg Bacterin 


Its potency and purity are such that one small concentrated dose confers immunity 
for the normal period of susceptibility. 


Franklin Blackleg Bacterin is concentrated so that 1 cc. is equal to 10 cc. of uncon- 
entrated. This smaller dose gives quick and permanent immunity because it is rapidly 
absorbed into the blood-stream 





















More than ten years of extensive use is back of Franklin Blackleg Bacterin. Dr. O. M. 
Franklin conducted thorough laboratory and field tests for four years before it was 
offered on the market, the experiments requiring over 50,000 calves. The six years since 
then have shown a steadily increasing use, now running into millions of doses annually. 

Franklin Blackleg Bacterin is doubly sterilized—eliminating all toxic poisons as well 
as all germ life. It is harmless to the youngest calves—yet powerfully potent. Insist on 
the Franklin brand and be safe. 


Fresh stocks at Drug Store Agencies; otherwise direct. 
Send today for 32-page Calf Book—absolutely free. 
quay Btn ine 0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM COMPANY 
Denver, Kansas City, El Paso, Marfa, Amarillo, Wichita, Fort Worth, Alliance 
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FEEDING TIME/ 


Tuere HE STANDS before the trough 
-. putting pounds of feed on the inside... 
putting pounds of meat on his carcass. 
Since meat is made of feed, a difference 
in his feed makes a difference in his meat. 

Purina Steer Fatena Chow makes a 
big difference. It contains three real 
steer feeds...cottonseed...linseed... 
molasses. ..put together in just the right 
proportion ...turned over and over in 
modern mixers, 960 times. These good 
pounds of feed turn into good pounds of 
meat...pounds with apple-like finish... 
pounds that are cheap...pounds that 
grow in a hurry. These are not words 


from the makers of Purina Steer Fatena - 


Chow...they are the words that come 
from the many, many cattlemen who 
are feeding it. Purina Mills, 915 Checker- 
board Square, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Eat More 
Beef 
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Ranch Management and Land Settlement 
BY C. A. BRENNEN 


Range Economist, Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Nevada 


| Pendent CATTLE PRODUCTION IS DE- 
pendent upon three fundamental principles, 
namely: Organization Balance, Operation 
Efficiency, and Capacity Production. These funda- 
mental principles demand the strict attention of those 
in charge of the business. 


- Organization Balance 


A properly balanced organization is a positive pre- 
requisite to economic production. A balanced organi- 
zation means that the ranch is set up in the best pro- 
portions in every respect, putting it in a position to 
turn out capacity production at minimum cost. Such 
an organization requires that each department of the 
ranch be planned to give the fullest use for the lowest 
cost; also, that all departments so blend together as 
to make up a complete and workable unit. 

Size and productivity of ranch and range, effect- 
ive control, number of cattle, and capital investment 
involved are the important factors up for first con- 
sideration in perfecting a balanced unit. A cattle 
ranch widely out of balance has no chance to survive. 
Without effective adjustment, it is destined to failure 
and disappointment at its very inception. 

Cattlemen as a class go on producing, with too 
little regard to balanced organization. Obviously a 
balanced unit, thought out and planned ahead, is the 
ideal. But cattle ranches of the West have not been 
built up that way. They have grown up with the 
settlement and administration of the public lands, 
subject to definite policies as set forth by the national 
government and the several states. These land poli- 
cies were no doubt drawn up with a definite purpose 


in mind—to provide a means of building up balanced 
and workable units open to all of the citizenry inclined 
to make the venture. Such policies are man-made, 
and are not, and of their nature cannot be, regarded 
as perfect. Each new policy was followed by a settle- 
ment of newcomers and a readjustment for those 
already established. This process will probably con- 
tinue as long as the use and policies governing the 
public lands are subject to change. 

In the whole scheme of land settlement, and the 
growth and development of cattle ranches of the 
West, we find that the net result today is a preponder- 
ance of ranch organizations out of balance in varying 
degrees. Naturally those in perfect balance produce 
the most cheaply; those slightly out of balance come 
next; and so on. Those extremely out of proportion 
are producing at a loss, and will either find ways and 
means of remedying the situation or fade out of the 
picture, just as they have done in the past. 

So far as the individual rancher is concerned, the 
problem resolves itself into one for every ranch oper- 
ator to perfect the best possible balance for his outfit. 
Many of the problems encountered may not be within 
his power to control. If too many are out of his con- 
trol and are not speedily remedied, the course of 
ranch liquidation is inevitable. 

The first step in management is a check-up on 
organization, followed by the necessary adjustments 
to put the ranch in proper balance and on a work- 
able basis. This adjustment may necessitate several 
transactions, such as buying more live stock, dispos- 
ing of certain properties, acquiring more range, 
equipping the cutfit, etc., to round out a complete 
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operating unit. In establishing a workable unit, due 
consideration should be given to see that crop acre- 
ages, available forage, water supply, and length of 
grazing season are in balance with the number of 
head of cattle which the outfit is capable of running. 
Equipment adjustments require that, for effective 





Photo by A. I’. Vass 
CATTLE ON WYOMING’S MOUNTAIN RANGES 


(Altitude, 11,000 feet) 


operation, investment in permanent improvements, 
ranch machinery, automobiles, etc., is adequate, but 
not excessive, for the size and kind of plant involved. 
With the organization balanced, the ranch is in order 
for economic production. 


Operation Efficiency 


Complete and workable ranching units quite often 
go out of business due to lack of efficiency. Opera- 
tion efficiency is a very important factor; yet failures 
from this cause are not so frequent as those due to 
unbalanced units. If a workable unit is established, 
cattlemen, as a rule, are quite capable of economic 
production. Efficient operation requires that ranch 
managers pay strict attention to all operating depart- 
ments, in order to hold costs in line. Common 
instances of operation inefficiency are: 


1. Machinery and equipment put into operation 
in poor condition, resulting in breakdowns and delays. 

2. Too many horses and small live stock carried 
for ranch requirements. 

3. Lax accounts, haphazard plans, and poor help. 

4. Not enough attention paid to the buying end 
of the operation. 

5. Ranch machinery, equipment, and supplies 
exposed to the weather, causing deterioration and 
waste. 

6. Live stock not properly classified for ‘winter 
feeding. 

7. Either feeding cattle too heavily or starving 
them through the winter. 

8. Poor ranges. 

9. Low calf crops. 

10. High death losses (died or missing). 
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11. Production and sale of a class or age of cattle 
not best suited to the conditions surrounding the 
ranch. 

12. Poor sales for less than the market warrants. 

Remedies for the correction of most of these 
troubles are generally known by the rank and file of 
cattle-producers. Managers are not always able to 
overcome all these conditions, because the causes may 
not lie within their control. 

A great deal has been said about the age and class 
of cattle which the range cattlemen should produce 
and sell. To set an arbitrary selling age, applicable to 
all, cannot be done. The best age to sell is when the 
animal weighs the most for the lowest production 
cost. Present selling-price spreads on western range 
cattle for different ages are not great enough to be 
considered a material factor. 

Cattle ranches with year-round grazing and little 
or no winter feeding usually have a low carrying cost 
per cow unit. Ranches on that order can produce 
and sell weaner calves and yearlings to good advan- 
tage. Their big problem is to maintain a good calf 
crop. If such outfits are located in a good, depend- 
able grass country, they can either sell young stuff or 
grow it out and sell mature cattle. Ordinarily, 
ranches where cattle are grazed pretty much the year 
around cannot consistently count on continuous graz- 
ing, uninterrupted by hardship or drought; so they 
sell younger cattle, and avoid taking chances on 
shrinking or stunting them. 

Some ranches on the farm order, where winter 
feeding is imperative, produce and sell eighteen- 
month-old steers. Their high carrying cost, due to 


short range grazing, location and character of ranch 





RANGE ON PUBLIC DOMAIN 


lands, and available crops that must be consumed on 
the ranch, leave them no alternative but to effect early 
maturity and a quick turn-over. Few, if any, of this 
class have been able to dispose of their product as 
veal, and remain in business. Carrying cost of the 
cow herd is heavy, and, even though the calf crop is 
high, the calf weights, and price spread, are not suffi- 
cient to offset their production costs. 
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Phote by C. J. Belden 


BEEF STEERS LEAVING SUMMER RANGE 


Due to ranch set-up, location, and climate, the 
great majority of Nevada range stockmen do best by 
selling steers around two years of age. A small per- 
centage, with an abundance of open range, low carry- 
ing cost, and dependable grazing, find thirty- to 
thirty-six-month-old steers most profitable. 

The question of selling age must be decided by the 
individual operator, taking the ranch set-up into con- 
sideration with respect to: 


1. Length of grazing season and range depend- 
ability. 

2. Carrying cost, calf crop, and death loss. 

3. Production costs and weights at various ages. 


Capacity Production 


Volume production plays an important part in 
lowering costs. Volume production is dependent upon 
the size of the outfit and the service capacity of those 
in charge. The maximum limit on the size of the 
outfit and number of cattle for efficient production 


depends upon ranch co-ordination and management 
ability. In general, volume production lowers costs 
per unit. A few concrete illustrations follow: 

1. With increased yield, hay-production costs are 
lowered. 

2. When more cattle are handled and fed, costs 
of handling and feeding diminish. 

3. With increased numbers, board and lodging 
costs decrease. 

4. With increased cattle, total ranch costs and 
actual production costs decrease. 


Production-Cost Variations 


Production costs run in wide variations on differ- 
ent cattle ranches. In making a detailed study of 
cattle ranch costs, scores of questions arise relative 
to these variations. Cost extremes on different 
ranches are so far apart that they present a problem 
of real concern. The following illustrations from 
1928-29 records on old-established cattle ranches 
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(eliminating extremes due to unusual and abnormal 
conditions) present a picture of the situation. These 
costs are given excluding all interest charges: 


Ranch Account— Cost Extremes 


Automobiles ........ From $ 0.08 to $ 0.15 per mile 
Board andlodging From 1.06 to 1.89 per day 
Growing hay ........ From 1.22 to 2.73 per ton 
PI lait cities cesta From 2.43 to 65.48 per ton 
Producing hay ...... From 3.84 to 8.91 per ton 
SINUS seacsastiorcicessSicatee From 0.19 to 0.82 per horse day 
Pasture and graz- 

ing .....................-From 0.65 to 2.76 per head 
Handling cattle....From 1.73 to 65.09 per cow unit 
Feeding cattle ...... From 1.47 to 2.63 per cow unit 
Feed for cattle.....From 4.58 to 12.00 per cow unit 
Carrying cost........ From 10.25 to 21.85 per cow unit 
Call <Pep..2ks..-... From 50.0% to 91.7% of breeding cows 
Death loss.............. From 1.9% to 6.7% of all cattle 


Production Costs— 


Six-month calf.....From $19.81 to 
IEE iscsi From 28.99 to 
Two-year-old ........ From 41.44 to 
Thirty months old From 47.60 to 
Thirty-six months 

OI sie Fei LN From 


$37.67 per head 
43.77 per head 
62.33 per head 
74.02 per head 


52.32 to 84.85 per head 


When it is realized that the above figures do not 
include investment or operation interest, it presents 
a problem of real concern to cattlemen who consist- 
ently have extremely high production costs. This is 
especially so when one compares production costs with 
average selling prices received for cattle over a cycle 
of years. 

Of course, one must bear in mind the fact that a 
lot of ranchers with comparatively high cattle-produc- 
tion costs produce good-quality, weighty animals; 
also, that others with low costs produce light, inferior 
cattle. Revenue from cattle with quality and weight 
tends to offset high costs. Likewise, low costs are 
partially offset by light or inferior cattle. Notwith- 
standing these conditions, cost variations between 
comparable outfits are sufficient to warrant careful 
study. 

Barring calamities and misfortunes, answers to 
all these questions and many others can be traced 
down, and one or more of these fundamental prin- 
ciples of cattle ranching will be found out of line. 
The ranch organization may be unbalanced, the gen- 
eral set-up may not constitute a workable unit, ineffi- 
ciency in certain departments may contribute to 
excessive costs, or the plant may not be running in 
proper capacity. 

The gradual settlement of the western country, 
changing times, new public-land policies, and seasonal 
variations cause constant shifts in organization bal- 
ance. These shifts affect operation efficiency, capa- 
city, and economic production. Constant adjustments 
are necessary to offset these changing conditions. 
Such adjustments are costly, and often become too 
burdensome for the stockman to overcome. Some are 
able to meet the situation, a few apparently are not 
noticeably affected, and others go out of business. 
These are vital conditions encountered by western 
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cattlemen. Those who fully realize the situation are 
in a position to attempt adjustments. Western cat- 
tlemen will do well to take stock annually, checking 
up on organization balance, operation efficiency, and 
volume production, in an effort to keep their house in 
order for economic production. 


TWO- AND THREE-YEAR-OLD COWS 
AS BREEDERS 


BY FLOYD M. EDWARDS 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


- COWS PRODUCING THEIR FIRST CALVES AS 
two-year-olds were more profitable in the long run than 
cows producing their first calves as three-year-olds. This was 
one of the important conclusions arrived at in a continuous 
six-year experiment on the deferred breeding of beef cows 
just completed by the Eastern Oregon Experiment Station, 
located at Union, Oregon. 

Although calving at two years of age reduced the per- 
centage of calves produced by the cows at the ages of three 
and four, this lower percentage of production did not carry 
over when these early-bred heifers reached the ages of five 
and six. At the age of six and one-half years, the cows which 
had produced their first calves as two-year-olds had produced 
an average of 0.7 calf more for the entire time than the cows 
which dropped their first calves as three-year-olds, 


One hundred head of grade Hereford heifer calves were 
used in the experiment. They were purchased in the fall of 
1924, and separated into ten lots of ten head each for this 
breeding experiment. The heifers were branded with a num- 
ber, and an individual record was kept of weights, gains, and 
calves. The treatment of the several lots differed in respect 
to winter feeding and the age when first bred. Five different 
methods of winter feeding were used, with two lots on each 
system. Lots 1 and 2 were fed straw, with a light feed of 
alfalfa hay; lots 3 and 4, light feed of alfalfa hay; lots 5 and 6, 
full feed of silage and alfalfa hay; lots 7 and 8, full feed of 
alfalfa hay; and lots 9 and 10, full feed of alfalfa hay, with 
a light barley ration. Of the pairs of lots on the same win- 
ter feed, the heifers of one were bred to drop their first calves 
as two-year-olds and the heifers of the other as three-year- 
olds. This made it possible to study the effects of deferred 
and early breeding under five different systems of winter 
feeding. 

The cattle were turned on fenced pastures as soon as 
plenty of grass was available in the spring. During the sum- 
mer they were grazed on the national forest in the mountains, 
and in the fall, when “rounded up,” were kept in fenced pas- 
tures until winter feeding began. 

The birth weights of the calves and the gains made by the 
calves from birth to weaning were found to increase with the 
ages of the cows, at least up to the age of five years. The 
first calves produced by the two-year-olds were a little smaller 
at birth than the calves from the same cows in later years, 
and also slightly smaller than the first calves produced by the 
three-year-olds, There was a distinct tendency for the birth 
weight of the calves to increase slightly as the cows became 
older. The average daily gain, from birth to weaning, of the 


calves from the two-year-olds was less than for the calves 
from older cows, and the tendency was for the rate of gain of 
the calves to increase as the cows grew older, regardless of 
whether the cows produced their first calves as two-year-olds 
or three-year-olds, 
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The two-year-old heifers suckling calves weighed 200 
pounds less than the dry two-year-olds. The dry two-year-olds 
were fatter; but how much of this difference in weight was fat 
and how much actual growth could not be determined. The 
difference in weight between the lot bred as yearlings and the 
lot bred as two-year-olds gradually diminished to less than 
100 pounds by the time the cows were four years old. Whether 
or not this difference in weight might have disappeared 
entirely by the time the cows were eight or ten years of age 
could not be determined, because it was impossible to continue 
this experiment that long. 

The effects of early breeding were not changed by light or 
heavy winter feeding, nor by the use of silage or barley in 
addition to alfalfa hay, although in this test none of the cattle 
were on extremely poor feed. Straw or silage proved to be a 
satisfactory substitute for a part of the alfalfa. 


Accurate cost records were kept on all lots, and it was 
found that two-thirds ration of alfalfa hay for winter feeding 
was distinctly more profitable than a full ration. The heifers 
wintered on straw and alfalfa, and beginning to calve as two- 
year-olds, gave a profit, while the heifers fed a full feed of 
alfalfa, and beginning to calve as three-year-olds, showed a 
loss. The use of barley in addition to a full feed of alfalfa was 
expensive and failed to produce significant results. The cows 
were fatter, but failed to produce more or larger calves. 


The liberal use of barley straw for wintering cows or 
heifers saved half the alfalfa, and reduced the annual expense. 
The results in condition and calving were equal to those 
obtained from a limited or light ration of alfalfa, but not equal 
to those obtained where alfalfa was fed in unlimited amounts. 
Nothing seemed to be gained from keeping the cows fat, as 
long as they were in a strong, vigorous, healthy condition. 


“CONSERVATIVE OPTIMISM” WARRANTED 
IN CATTLE CIRCLES 


BY JAMES E, POOLE 


IGNS OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE BEEF-CATTLE 
S situation could be detected around May 1. Dressed trade 
picked up, retailers showing a disposition to give the consum- 
ing public more benefit from the decline in wholesale cost. At 
current cattle prices, even making allowance for hide and by- 
product conditions, retail prices should be thawed out. Beef 
is and has been in competition with other and cheaper foods, 
automatically restricting its distribution. 

So many “bottoms” have been uncovered during the slump, 
each heralded as the real one, that discontent in feeding circles 
is audible. Since the 1928 boom, feeders have been marketing 
their output on a declining basis. When they filled feed-lots 
last fall, it was in confidence that depreciation had run its 
course. Recently they have been undeceived. 

“What’s the use of holding them?” said a disgusted opera- 
tor, dumping a drove of steers originally intended to stay in 
the feed-lot until July. “Every week you hold them they are 
worth less.” And that is the psychology of the feeder. “Let 
’em go!” is the slogan. They are trooping to the stock-yards, 
whence the only outlet is the beef-rail. How long will it last? 
At least until the fat-cattle market turns a definite corner, 
improving morale and reviving confidence in beef-making cir- 
cles. But for cheap feed and an open winter, feeders’ loss on 
the crop of steers now going to the butcher, serious as it is, 
would have been ruinous. 

On a $7 to $8.50 basis, where the bulk of the fed steers 
were selling around May 1, the bottom should be near, unless 
the market is floundering in a veritable quagmire. While cattle 
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have been unloaded with all possible celerity, despite efforts to 
restrain the loading impulse, replacement has lagged, and it is 
obvious that what does not go in cannot come out. “There will 
be a day of reckoning,” predicted a buyer for one of the big 
packing concerns, surveying a Monday Chicago run of 25,000 
head in April, with equally generous receipts at other markets. 
This may be verified as time works along. But another buyer, 
always skeptical, interjected: “There are always plenty of 
cattle when prices are down.” This is more or less axiomatic, 
for the reason that it is human to sell on a declining and to hold 
on a rising market. In the former instance, owners are fear- 
ful of further loss; in the latter, hopeful, if not confident, that 
prices will reach still higher levels. 

However, it must be admitted that cattle were conditioned 
earlier this year, owing to abundance of cheap-qualitied corn, 
coupled with favorable weather for putting on weight, gains in 
many instances having been phenomenal. Another liquidating 
factor has been fear of running into weight, which was respon- 
sible for tribulation at the market during the latter half of 
1930. Recent and current beef production has been swelled by 
a heavy contribution of south Texas grassers that would have 
moved to Oklahoma pastures instead of going into present beef 
supply. Every factor has conspired against cattle-price main- 
tenance, including an industrial situation that has not 
improved, and a collapsing securities market, further impair- 
ing confidence in everything possessing value. Although the 
fact may not be generally recognized, what is popularly known 
as “Wall Street” is the pulse of commerce and industry, and 
when it beats feebly all interests are penalized. By the same 
token, a healthier securities market is essential to making a 
definite turn of the much-advertised “corner.” 


Commercial cattle values are down to a level that would 
suggest an irreducible minimum, if such a thing existed in 
nature. Texas beef must soon run out and depletion of Corn 
Belt feed-lots run its course. When the turn comes, it is logical 
to expect that it will be at right angles. 

As to spring and summer cattle-supply volume, one guess 
is as good as another, but, if past market performance is worth 
anything, the market should get on its feet a few weeks hence, 
at a time when it was going into the depths in 1930. Markets 
may repeat the previous year’s performance, just as all signs 
fail in dry weather, but it would not be according to Hoyle. 


Such opinion as can be elicited from the talent is that 
good cattle are about to come into their own, and that the types 
of steers selling around May 1 at $8.50 to $9.75 are slated for 
a better performance, while cheaper grades are likely to work 
even lower as grass cattle become a factor. To offset this is 
popular demand for the cheaper grades of beef, while the better 
grades meet sales resistance. At that, the vagaries of beef 
trade are inconceivable, and it is not impossible that consumers 
may change their buying tactics. Nobody expects much of 
heavy cattle, interest centering on the market reception likely 
to be accorded to the maturing crop of yearlings—calves of the 
crop of 1930—which did well during the winter and will go to 
the butcher early. This supply will maintain beef volume 
during June, July, and August, and, if it sells readily, will be 
effective in making a market for the new calf crop next fall. 
How long beef-consumers will clamor for “something cheap” 
must be left to conjecture. At current prices—the lowest in 
many years—conservative optimism is warranted. Whenever 
cattle supply is slightly reduced, even for a few days, prices 


invariably take a sharp upturn, suggestive of what could 
happen. 


“TI surely like THE PrRopucER. The only suggestion I have 
to make is that you go to press twice a month.”—-DALE WILDER, 
Miles City, Mont. 
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OLD ASSOCIATION DAYS 


BY WILL C. BARNES 
Washington, D. C. 


‘OT LONG SINCE, IN LOOKING UP SOME DATA ON 
the early days of the range cattle business, I turned to 
the bound copies of the annual meetings of the American 
National Live Stock Association, hoping to find, among the 
discussions and speeches from the old-timers, some reference 
to the matter in which I was concerned. The volume covering 
the meeting in 1905 was full of interest. It brought up memo- 
ries of men then nationally known—-picturesque and historic 
figures in the West; men who had done their full share in 
developing the range country. Today, alas, they are but 
memories. The present generation, busy with its own prob- 
lems, knows them not. 
The association meeting at Denver in January, 1905, was 
a most exciting one in every way. Charley Martin, of 
Springer, New Mexico, who had been our secretary for a num- 
ber of years, had died very suddenly a couple of months pre- 
vious, and the organization was without a secretary. The death 
of Martin, who was well and favorably known all over the 
range country, was a matter of genuine regret to everybody. 
The first morning session was devoted to eulogies upon him by 
John Springer and others of his lifelong friends. 


The afternoon session was a lively one. The organization 
was badly split upon the question of membership. The range 
men wanted a new deal. Frank Hagenbarth, of Utah, the 
president, had been heckled and interrupted until he had com- 
pletely lost control of the noisy crowd that sat in front of him 
at the old Tabor Grand Opera House. 

For several years before that, Hon. Jerry Simpson, of 
Kansas—known nationally as “Sockless Simpson,” and who 
had just completed a couple of terms in Congress—had attended 
every meeting of the association as a sort of spellbinder and 
pourer of oil on troubled waters. Jerry was ready at any 
moment to get up and talk for any length of time on almost 
any subject. Whenever the meetings ran into what the French 
call an “impasse,” or things needed livening up, the honorable 
Jerry was pushed to the front. What he lacked in logic he 
made up in good stories, and his talks were always received 
with uproarious enthusiasm. 


But, unfortunately, the sockless one from the Sunflower 
State was absent from the 1905 meeting. As Grover Cleve- 
land once said, ‘it was a condition, not a theory, which con- 
fronted the officers of that convention. Something had to be 
done, and done quickly, to get that crowd of angry men calmed 
down a little. In the emergency, someone suggested Frank 
Benton. He was down on the program anyhow, and after some 
urging he consented to talk to them. Some of those early-day 
talks by the old range pioneers, with worlds of wild and woolly 
experience back of them, were classics in their way. They 
were always punctuated and illustrated by dry, humorous 
stories that carried their hearers with them. 

Frank Benton was among the best-known range cowmen 
of thirty years ago—a genial, big-framed, rosy-faced man, a 
giant in stature, whose jolly countenance, huge six-quart hat, 
ahd No. 5 high-heeled cowboy boots were known and welcomed 
at every meeting all over the range country. Good old Frank! 
He passed over the Great Divide several years ago—a cowman 
and a gentleman to the very last minute of his active life. No 
man ever had more friends and fewer enemies than he. 


In his day he bought and shipped to his ranges in Wyo- 
ming many thousands of southwestern cattle. My first intro- 
duction to that famous big hat he invariably wore was in 1893, 
when we were in the midst of a two-year drought in Arizona 
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which threatened the range business down that way with 
almost total extinction. Benton showed up in northern Ari- 
zona with a sackful of cash and a desire to buy unlimited 
numbers of range cattle. Those cowmen down there surely 
did their best to accommodate him! He must have shipped 
fully 50,000 head of mixed stuff from Holbrook, Williams, and 
Flagstaff that summer, for which he paid from $5 to $10 a 
head, depending on their class and condition, calves thrown in. 
Most of the cows were simply skin and bones, and the losses 
en route to Cheyenne, where he unloaded, were enormous. 


The report for 1905 carries Benton’s talk. At that time, 
just as now, the range men had their grievances and loved to 
tell of the old times “when things were different—and better 
handled.” 

The so-called “Elkins Railroad Bill,” which cut off all our 
railroad passes, stopped rebates, special freight rates, and all 
that sort of thing, was young then. But its drastic require- 
ments, while intended for the benefit of the live-stock indus- 
try, were deemed a very unwise piece of legislation by most of 
the range men—especially those of us who for years had had 
regular “full decks” of railroad and Pullman passes in our 
pockets. 

The federal government was also at that time waging a 
lively warfare against “mange” or “scab” in cattle. A cow 
or a steer with a bare spot as large as a silver dollar on its 
neck or shoulders was enough to condemn to the dipping-pens 
the whole shipment. Those federal cattle inspectors were 
surely cold-blooded hombres when it came to doing their duty 
to Uncle Sam! “They had eyes that saw everything, hearts of 
marble, and ink and ice-water in their veins,” was the state- 
ment of one victim of their work. 


Also, the “bull tick” inspectors were very much in evidence 
at all the southern shipping-points. “Them fellers can see a 
fever tick on the inside of a cow’s hind leg fifty yards away 
in the middle of a dark night,” wailed one man, whose ship- 
ment had been thrown into a quarantine pen en route to Kan- 
sas City. These matters bore heavily on the range cattlemen 
of those days. Whenever Benton spoke, he paid particular 
attention to these subjects, and when he came before the crowd 
everybody sat up and prepared to enjoy himself. 


Benton was spectacular to a degree. He invariably came 
onto the stage wearing his huge hat, tossing it into some cor- 
ner as he walked to the front. His subject was “Then and 
Now.” He opened up by explaining that “the committee has 
put me down on the program for a little talk on ‘Then and 
Now.’ If they hadn’t explained,” he went on, “that ‘Then and 
Now’ referred to cattle-shipping, I would probably have 
started to talk about my waist measure ‘then and now.’ ” 


The railroads, packers, and commission houses were then 
the same targets for the average speaker that they are today. 
Poor runs, slow stock trains, high commission charges, and 
packers’ profits all came in for a scoring. 


“T want to say before I begin,” said Benton, “that any 
reflections I may make in my remarks about railroad com- 
panies, packing-houses, stock-yard managers, commission 
houses, and all that class of citizens are not meant personally. 
They are the best fellows in the world, and if they are all going 
to heaven, I want to go there. If they are going to the other 
place, then the society down there will be plenty good enough 
for me. It’s the system I’m shooting at, not the individuals.” 


Then he went after things with a vigorous tongue: 


“In the good old days, fellow-cattlemen,” he began, “before 
the spirit of reform had taken such a deep root among our 
congressmen, before our lawmakers had got so darned honest 
and conscientious about the small shipper, they passed the 
Elkins bill to protect the little shipper. But, instead, it kept 


him from getting any rates or runs, service or accommodations. 
“I once came to Ogden, Utah, with a little bunch of 
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horses on my way to Cheyenne. This was twenty-four years 
ago, mind you, when there wasn’t any competition from Ogden 
to Cheyenne. The Union Pacific road was the only one that 
could haul your stock. I was a small shipper, having only one 
load of stock, and wasn’t acquainted with any Union Pacific 
officials. But I went up to the office of the general agent of 
the U. P., and asked him what he would haul those horses to 
Cheyenne for. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘the regular rate is $146 a car.’ 
I said: ‘I can’t pay that.’ ‘What can you pay?’ he asked. 
‘Fifty dollars a car,’ I replied. ‘All right,’ he said, ‘we’ll take 
care os you. It’s 500 miles, and we can haul stock for 10 cents 
a mile.’’ 


Benton then went on to describe an old-time run over a 
road up in the Northwest that took him over four distinct 
branches of the same system between the loading and unload- 
ing points. 


“We called that road the ‘Virginia Creeper,’ it was so slow 
for those days. But, as I look back over the runs I’ve had in 
the last two or three years, I would be mighty glad to get some 
of those ‘Virginia Creeper’ runs. Four hundred miles, includ- 
ing stops, in thirteen hours, and over four different branches 
of their system—what do you think of that?” 


Naturally the crowd was with him to a man, and enjoying 
every word he said. 


“Fellow-cattlemen,” he continued, “a few years ago, along 
about shipping time, the commission houses sent their drum- 
mer out with a bottle of Old Crow and some good see-gars. 
This drummer attended to the details of the shipping business, 
made out the contracts, loaded the cattle, and went through 
with them while the owner rode on a pass in the Pullman. 
When he reached the yards, he was met by a representative 
of the commission house, taken to the theater, and shown a 
good time. Shipping time was in the fall, and was a joy to 
look forward to in those days. 

“Now, how is it?” He paused for a moment to let the 
riot quiet down a bit. “In the first start-off,’”’ he went on, “he 
has got to find out if he can get cars. After he has these 
promised, the next thing is to get all the different kinds of 
brand and health inspectors there. Maybe, after the inspec- 
tors get there, the cars haven’t come, and maybe, after the 
cars come, you can’t find the inspectors; and after you finally 
get them both together, you are liable to drop deaa from heart 
failure for fear the health inspector will be out of humor and 
say he can find symptoms of scab on your cattle.” 


Maybe all those old-timers didn’t yell and shout and laugh 
at his story of the shippers’ troubles! It took a full five min- 
utes to get the bunch settled down again. 


“Last summer,” he went on, “a pin-headed government 
man turned down a train of cattle for me because he found 
one microbe on a steer’s tail. It’s true there was a sore place 
there, as big as a fifty-cent piece, which we thought had been 
made by the other steers riding him. But the government man 
said the microbes ate the hair and hide off. He only claimed 
to find one microbe. Dutch Bill, my foreman, asked him if 
that one little microbe would eat the whole hind end off a 
steer. Dutch Bill said: ‘Dem microbes must be as bad as 
loafer wolves.’ ” 


Followed another outbreak of cheers and laughter. Those 
cowmen had a habit of yelling like Comanches when things 
pleased them. They are much more dignified and reserved 
today. Frank smiled blandly down on his hearers, and, when 
the tumult subsided, continued: 


“Dutch Bill told me he dreamed about it that night. I’ve 
tried to picture his dream in some poetry I’ve written, which 
I shall now read to you.” 


This he did with dramatic effect: 


“Last night, as I lay dreaming, I thought I saw some more 
Armies of those microbes come marching past the door. 
In companies and regiments, with vigor and with life, 
They marched in perfect order, each carrying a big knife. 


“And one great big old whopper—a general he seemed to be— 
Stopped in my open doorway, and thus he spoke to me: 
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‘Oh, I’m the government microbe that lives on sirloin steak. 
Me and the scab inspectors are pardners, and no mistake.’ 


“All - time he was a-talking, and whetting his knife on a 
e; 
And, as he gave a knowing wink,he said, with a funny smile: 
‘I stand in with the government man that carries a micro- 
scope— ; , 
The fellow with diploma and eyeglasses—oh, I’m his par- 
ticular dope.’ ” 


It was a scream, believe me! When quiet and order were 
partially restored, he went on with his story of the shipment: 


“Well, after you have run the gauntlet of inspectors, and 
got fairly launched on this trip of uncertainty and doubt, you 
plug along about ten miles an hour, picking up empty flat cars, 
scattering out new ties, and unloading cars of cinders and 
ashes.” 


This, of course, appealed to everybody, and they did some 
more cheering. 


“This train finally got into a siding, with the engine off 
the rails, where it remained for half a day. We were there so 
long that the other shipper with me, who was a Jew, knew the 
first names of every man, woman, and child in the little village 
near by. He had heard all the gossip; made love, in turn, to 
a pretty girl and a grass widow; knew to a dollar what every- 
body owed, and told me confidentially that there were several 
who could never pay out. 

“And thus we traveled to market. Do you think there 
was any commission man to meet you at the yards, and ask 
you to come on and take breakfast with him? No, sir! The 
Elkins law stopped that; for it would cost him a three-hundred- 
dollar fine to ask you to have even a cup of hot coffee in the 
morning. By the rules of the exchange, he is allowed to buy 
you a cheap dinner, but must not buy your breakfast. Now, 
after three or four days on the road, a cowman was hungry, 
and he would gladly pay three or four dollars for a good break- 
fast. But the commission men were on. They made the rules 
themselves, and fixed it so you couldn’t stick them for break- 
fast, but they were willing to pay for your dinner. Of course,” 
he remarked in a semi-confidential tone, “after eating a four- 
dollar breakfast, a piece of cheese and a cracker would be 
a-plenty for lunch.” 


Then he pictured the feelings of the average cattle-shipper 
to whom the commission men used to send the market papers, 
and at Christmas a calendar with their pictures on it. 


“Think of it!” he said. “After you have finally recov- 
ered from the soreness of the trip and the miserable pittance 
you got for your steers; after you have almost forgotten about 
the whole unfortunate business, and are trying to be happy 
with your family at Christmas-time, here they come along and 
bring back the whole miserable business with a calendar with 
their pictures on it—pictures of the very men who are asso- 
ciated with some of the bitterest disappointments of your whole 
life! Fellow-cattlemen, my mail at Christmas-time this year 
was stuffed with calendars, and not one single drop of any- 
thing to drown my sorrows with. I reckon they think, if we 
have a few pictures of Horseshoe Plug and plenty of calendars 
to adorn our walls with at the ranch, we don’t need anything 
to drink to make us happy.” 


Maybe you don’t think those old-timers were enjoying 
every word Benton was saying! He continued to score the 
Elkins bill, and, referring to efforts to get certain legislation 
passed, remarked that “whenever stockmen and farmers start 
to get legislation against the railroads, they always wind up 
by getting something like this Elkins bill that they don’t want.” 
By the time he had finished, the crowd was in a good humor, 
and peace and harmony prevailed. 

Get a file of those old reports, you old-timers, and see if 
you do not enjoy every page of them! 


“I have taken THE PRODUCER for the last four years, and 
would not be without it.”—-L. H. EAKIN, Redrock, N. M. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF UTAH ASSOCIATION 


T IS A NOTEWORTHY FACT, OFTEN OBSERVED 

during the past decade, that depressions in the live-stock 
industry do not seem appreciably to affect attendance at stock- 
men’s meetings. Is it that misery loves company, or that men 
who are down seek help in getting back on their feet from 
communion with their fellows? The thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, 
held at Salt Lake City April 3 and 4, 1931, was no exception 
to this rule. Members from all parts of the state had flocked 
to the capital city in unusually large numbers for this yearly 
spring event. 

On the program were representatives of the different 
branches of the business, who dealt with such topics, to the 
fore at the moment, as the best way of handling the public 
domain, game as related to stock-grazing, co-operative mar- 
keting, credits for the small operator, and the vexing problem 
of how to curb the intrepid stock-rustler. In his annual 
review, President J. M. Macfarlane touched upon all these 
matters. As to the game question, he said that deer and elk 
had become so numerous in some sections of Utah as to form 
a distinct menace to the stockmen, driving off both cattle and 
sheep. Some means had to be found of controlling this evil. 


At a conference held at the State Capitol, on the morning 
of April 4, between stockmen, sportsmen, and representatives 
of the Forest Service and the State Fish and Game Depart- 
ment, this subject was further discussed. Conditions in the 
Mount Nebo district were graphically described by Orson 
Cazier, of Nephi, who declared that the elk nuisance on the 
Nebo National Forest had assumed such proportions that the 
stockmen of the region, despairing of getting any relief from 
the State Legislature, had decided to take the law into their 
own hands and kill any animals trespassing upon their prop- 
erty, making a common defense if charges were filed. As a 
means of avoiding, if possible, such drastic measures, it was 
agreed to appoint a committee of five—consisting of a cattle- 
man, a sheepman, a sportsman, a representative of the Forest 
Service, and a member of the Game Department—to work out 
a plan for better game management. 

The secretary, Thomas Redmond, on the first morning 
presented his report of the year’s activities and the financial 
status of the association. “Future Prospects for the Cattle 
Industry” were outlined by Professor E. J. Maynard, chief of 
the Animal Husbandry Department at the State Agricultural 
College, who thought that the cattleman would be among the 
first to come back after the present depression is over. “Big- 
Game Problem on the Fishlake National Forest” was the topic 
of C,. A. Mattson, forest supervisor at Richfield, who was fol- 
lowed by J. W. Humphries, supervisor at Ephraim, further 
enlarging upon this subject. George F. Stallings, president of 
the Utah State Farm Bureau, next spoke on co-operative mar- 
keting. The last address on Friday was given by Erastus 
Peterson, county agricultural agent, Vernal, who discussed the 
problem of how to finance the small grower. 


First on Saturday’s list of speakers was J. R. Howard, 
representing the Federal Farm Board, who dealt with “Prog- 
ress of Live-Stock Co-operative Marketing under the Federal 
Farm Board.” “Live-Stock Co-operative Marketing in Utah” 
was the subject of Joseph T. Finlinson, director of the Western 
Cattle Marketing Association. These two addresses were fol- 
lowed by discussion. 

In the afternoon, Congressman Don B., Colton presented 
his views on “Some Regulation of Our Public Lands for the 
Promotion of Live-Stock Prosperity.” He emphasized the 
importance of the report of the Public Lands Committee, 
agreeing that some form of control of the public domain is 
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necessary, but differed with it as to the best means of bring- 
ing this about. If the states eventually must take over these 
lands, he said, the government should first restore them to 
their former productivity. State control, however, he did not 
think practical, as the range along the boundary in one state 
often was controlled by water in an adjoining state. He 
intended to introduce a bill in the next Congress providing for 
government regulation. 

“Peter Spraynozzle,” described as the “philosophical pro- 
grammatist of the Air Sheepfold,” entertained the audience in 
a humorous vein. “Necessity of Co-operation between the 
Cattlemen and the National Forest for Better Utilization of 
Grazing Resources” was the title of a paper by Ernest 
Winkler, assistant regional forester at Ogden. The last 
speaker on the program was F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Association, who dealt with 
“The Work of the American National and Its Need for Your 
Support,” stressing the necessity of continued moral and 
financial backing if the association is to fulfil its mission. 

The following resolutions were reported by the Resolu- 
tions Committee and unanimously adopted: 


Expressing approval of policies of Federal Farm Board 
and urging members to support set-up of Western Cattle 
Marketing Association in Utah; 


Advocating federal control of public domain, particularly 


in Utah, under regulations similar to those in force on national 
forests; 


Protesting against withdrawal from entry of 2,000,000 
acres of grazing land in Mojave County, Arizona, depriving 
cattlemen of southern Utah of their range; 

Commending action of Congress in appropriating funds 
for introduction of foreign forage plants; 

Calling attention to inconsistency in Department of Agri- 
culture adding to burden of struggling live-stock industry 
through increasing grazing’ fees on national forests while at 
same time trying to provide financial relief for this industry; 

Demanding restriction in big game to number sufficient 
for perpetuation of various species, and compensation to stock- 
men for damage caused by excess game to range preferences 
and loss of forage on private property; 

Thanking president and secretary of association for 
capable management of association’s affairs. 

Both the president, J. M. Macfarlane, and the secretary, 
Thomas Redmond, received a vote of confidence from the 
assembly by being unanimously re-elected. Next year’s con- 
vention will again be held in Salt Lake City. 


FEEDERS’ DAY IN NEBRASKA 


CONOMIES IN OPERATION AS A MEANS OF 

counteracting the effects of the prevailing depression 
were stressed at the Annual Feeders’ Day held at the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture in Lincoln on April 17. The 
meeting, under the direction of Professor H. J. Gramlich, was 
attended by several hundred farmers, with their families, who 
listened to recitals of experiments carried on at the college 
during the past year, aimed at showing how to reduce produc- 
tion costs. 

Utilization of the whole corn plant for silage or fodder 
in the wintering of calves was one of the questions discussed. 
The point had been raised that removal of the whole plant 
would impoverish the land, but this was denied by one of the 
college experts, who contended that, when used in connection 
with other feeds, the stalks would return more fertility to the 
soil in the form of manure than if plowed under. 

In tests with hogs and sheep, much work had been done 
in the way of determining the relative feeding value of dif- 
ferent grains. Hogs had been found to do well on wheat, but 
lambs had made better gains on a ration of wheat mixed with 
corn. 
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Creep-feeding of calves was another economy measure 
proposed. Such feeding, it was pointed out, makes calves 
weigh more, reduces shrink at weaning, saves the cow, and 
puts the calves in better condition to finish quickly. Besides, 
young, light beef cattle fit better into present trade require- 
ments. 

Dr. C. Robert Moulton, of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, paid his respects to food faddists and propagandists 
for a meatless diet, and Miss Inez Willson, representing the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, told of the activities of 
that body in popularizing meat. A. E. deRicqles, of Denver, 
compared the current hard times with the lean years of the 
nineties, when conditions were infinitely worse than they are 
today, and said that the present embarrassing surpluses were 
much to be preferred to the scarcity which then existed. 





KANSAS ASSOCIATION CALLS MEETING TO 
DISCUSS LIVE-STOCK SITUATION 


T THE INVITATION OF SECRETARY J. H. MERCER, 

of the Kansas Live Stock Association, representatives of 

the various branches of the live-stock business met in special 

conference at Emporia, Kansas, on April 24, for the purpose 

of considering the causes, and possible remedies, for the pres- 
ent depression in the industry. 


In his opening statement, Mr. Mercer charged the Fed- 
eral Farm Board with having done nothing of real help to 
the stockman, and forecast the repeal or amendment of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act unless the board soon alter its 
course and show more willingness to co-operate. He men- 
tioned the Packers’ Consent Decree, where the board had 
failed to live up to its opportunities in not taking a vigorous 
stand in favor of packer retailing. Commission men were 
criticized for not getting together. Voluntary reorganization 
of market agencies to obtain greater bargaining powers was 
urged. Armed with information as to supply and demand, 
commission firms would then be in position to refuse sales 
until buyers met them half-way. He thought it was unethical 
for packers to take advantage of producers by unnecessarily 
depressing values of live stock when general conditions do not 
warrant it. In view of the fact that there is no oversupply 
of cattle, he found it difficult to understand why, with few 
exceptions, market values are constantly getting lower. 


Other speakers referred to a faulty system of retailing 
as the principal cause of the wide spread between prices paid 
the producer and those charged the consumer. A representa- 
tive of the packers defended these against the accusation of 
forcing prices down, declaring that prices were gauged by 
what the packers believed they could get out of the live stock. 
Arnold Berns, a former president of the association, held that 
the problem was largely one for the selling agencies to work 
out. He agreed with Mr. Mercer that these agencies should 
refuse to sell below a fair price, as determined by a central 
authority to be set up. 

It was decided to appoint a committee of seven, repre- 
senting every phase of the industry, to study the current 
situation and make recommendations for its correction. 


WOOL CORPORATION ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


OL MAYER, OF SAN ANGELO, TEXAS, DESCRIBED 
as “one of the leading and most successful sheep operators 
in the nation’s largest wool-producing state,” was chosen pres- 
ident of the National Wool Marketing Corporation at the 
annual meeting of the Board of Directors in Chicago last 
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month, in succession to Roger Gillis, of Del Rio, resigned. 
J. A. Hooper, of Salt Lake City, Utah, was re-elected vice- 
president, and J. B. Wilson, of McKinley, Wyoming, secretary- 
treasurer. The membership of the Executive Committee was 
increased from five to seven. 


BEEF-GRADING DEMONSTRATION AT PUEBLO 


TOCK-GROWERS AND BUSINESS MEN TO THE 

number of two hundred attended an instructive beef-grad- 
ing demonstration given in connection with the regular 
monthly meeting of the Pueblo County Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Nuckolls packing plant in Pueblo, Colorado, 
April 21. Pens of steers, heifers, and cows were shown, each 
containing a representative animal graded choice, good, com- 
mon, and inferior. The reasons for the different classifica- 
tions were pointed out by W. H. Raschke, manager of the 
packing company. In another pen, labeled “Beef 1905 and 1931 
Models,” were two animals—one a well-finished four-year-old 
steer weighing 2,002 pounds, the other a compact heifer weigh- 
ing 680 pounds. This forcibly brought home the change in 
consumer demand during the past twenty-five years. 


After the inspection of the pens, the visitors were shown 
through the plant. By the time the killing-floor was reached, 
the animals that had been examined were going on the hooks, 
and a chance was given for inspecting the carcasses. 


MEAT PROPAGANDA ON PACIFIC COAST 


AR ON “HEALTH FADDISTS, DIET QUACKS, AND 

meat substitutes” has been declared by the Pacific Live 
Stock and Meat Institute. At mass meetings held in San 
Francisco and Oakland late in March, attended by representa- 
tives of cattle- and sheep-raisers, packers, wholesalers, job- 
bers, and retailers, the gage of battle was thrown down to the 
foes of meat. A campaign fund of $40,000 was pledged, to be 
spent in the San Francisco Bay district in combating these 
influences and generally endeavoring to secure a greater con- 
sumption of meat. 


The Meat Institute, organized a short time ago, is com- 
posed of representatives of the various branches of the meat 
industry in northern California, we read in the California 
Wool Grower. F. M. Kleppe is president and Frank J. Har- 
rigan secretary-manager. Producers are represented by E. F. 
Forbes, president of the California Cattlemen’s Association 
and the Western Cattle Marketing Association; Earl D. 
Schlaman, secretary of these organizations; and W. P. Wing, 
secretary of the California Wool Growers’ Association. The 
institute is financed by yearly memberships, fees being based 
on the amount of business done by each firm or corporation. 
The plan of operation is patterned after that of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board and the Los Angeles Meat Coun- 
cil, embracing meat demonstrations before schools and col- 
leges, advertising in the metropolitan newspapers, the use of 


bill-boards and the radio, etc., in spreading the knowledge of 
meat. 


STIMULATING DEMAND FOR MEAT 


FFORTS TO STIMULATE CONSUMERS’ DEMAND 
for meat by drawing attention to the low prices at pres- 
ent prevailing have recently been made by various agencies of 
the live-stock and meat industry, acting in unison. A letter 
addressed to the American housewife, urging her to take 
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advantage of the situation, and pointing out the cuts in which 
the most economical values may be secured, has been dis- 
tributed to retailers throughout the country by John A. Kotal, 
secretary-manager of the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. In another letter to retailers, Mr. Kotal shows how 
declines in wholesale meat prices offer an opportunity to 
increase sales at feature prices. A similar letter has been writ- 
ten by C. H. Jansen, secretary-manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers. 

The National Live Stock and Meat Board has issued a 
four-page pamphlet, of which copies have been sent to packer 
salesmen and retailers, suggesting meat bargains now avail- 
able. R. C. Pollock, manager of the board, has also written to 
chain stores and other retail outlets, urging them to reduce 
their mark-up and increase their sales volume through the 
medium of lower prices. 


LOSSES IN HANDLING LIVE STOCK 


XTENT OF LIVE-STOCK LOSSES FROM CAUSES 

within the control of the producer himself formed the sub- 
ject of a talk by F. M. Simpson, of Swift & Co., before the 
convention of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association in Saf- 
ford last February. Since the producer has to pay all, or a 
great part, of these losses, means of avoiding them should be 
of interest to every stockman. 


Tuberculosis, said Mr. Simpson, probably causes a greater 
loss than any other disease. Although less than 1 per cent of 
western range cattle are tubercular, stockmen in this section 
of the country are interested in having the disease cleaned up 
in the Corn Belt and other feeding areas, on account of the 
danger of infection after the cattle leave the range. 


Enormous losses are caused by grubs or warbles. During 
the season from November to May, 50 per cent of all the cattle 
hides taken off in packing plants are grubby; for the whole 
year, approximately 20 per cent are thus damaged. The back, 
where the grubs appear, is the largest surface of the hide, and 
the holes reduce the price of the hide considerably. In addition 
to this, there is a large loss due to irritation in the cattle, 
involving shrinkage in weight, need for a greater amount of 
feed, and smaller gains. It has been estimated that the loss 
from that source is fully $50,000,000 a year. The Department 
of Agriculture has for some time had an annual appropriation 
of $75,000 for investigations of the ox-warble—an insignificant 
sum compared with the damage done. So far, however, no 
practical method has been devised for combating the pest. 
Squeezing the grubs out by hand is, of course, ridiculous.advice 
under range conditions. 

Lumpy jaw is another cause of losses. 

Damage to hides from branding is serious. Generally 
unbranded steer hides are worth 6 per cent more than butt- 
branded ones, and butt-branded hides 5 per cent more than 
side-branded. Unbranded cow hides sell for about 10 per cent 
more than branded hides. If a hide must be branded, tanners 
recommend that a shoulder brand be used. Next to that, they 
prefer a butt brand; and the brands should be as small as 
possible. 

Tests have shown that as many as 75 per cent of bruises 
in cattle are due to sharp horns. Often what looks like a 
slight scratch on the hide of a live animal will show a wide 
tear in the skinned carcass, necessitating trimming or con- 
demning of the meat. If horns are tipped, only 5 per cent of 
bruises are caused by horns. 

Much bruising is caused by too heavy loading—especially 
by putting light and heavy animals into the same car. Bulls 
left loose in a car will likewise do a great deal of mischief, 
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Bulls should either be tied or partitioned off. In examining 
cars, care should be taken to see that all projecting nails are 
removed. 


RETAIL SLAUGHTER IN 1929 


CCORDING TO PRELIMINARY TABULATIONS BY 
the Bureau of the Census, “retail slaughter” of meat 
animals in the smaller towns and cities of the United States 
in 1929 amounted to 1,139,785 cattle, 804,750 calves, 202,305 
sheep and lambs, 1,755,759 hogs, and 28,758 unclassified 
animals. 
“Retail slaughter” refers to slaughter by and for 
retailers, and does not include killings in public slaughter- 
houses, by wholesale butchers, or “farm slaughter.” 


JUDGE REFUSES TO RULE ON REWEIGHING 
CHARGES 


ULES WITH REGARD TO REWEIGHING CHARGES 

announced by the Secretary of Agriculture in 1927 will 
remain in effect. In a decision handed down on April 28 by 
Federal Judge J. W. Woodrough at Omaha, the judge refused 
to assume jurisdiction in a case brought by the local stock-yard 
company against a commission firm for failure to pay the 
charges imposed for this service, on the ground that such 
charges were in violation of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act. 
The secretary authorized the assessment of an extra charge for 
weighing live stock purchased at the yards by speculators and 
reshipped to outside packing plants, but exempted stock resold 
to farmers or going into the country from this charge. 


Judge Woodrough is the judge who presided in the trial 
of the Omaha commission-rate case. 


BEEF POSTERS DISTRIBUTED 


For those who like their roasts rare, an ornamental beef 
poster, 15 by 25 inches in size, in juicy colors, suitable for 
display in stockmen’s convention halls, meat markets, etc., may 
be had on application to the office of the American National 
Live Stock Association, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 


THE CALENDAR 


May 21-22, 1931—Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon, John Day, Ore. 

May 28, 1931—Annual Cattle Feeders’ Day, Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

June 1-2, 1931—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Lander, Wyo. 

June 5-6, 1931—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 

June 8-13, 1931—National Conference by American Institute of 
Co-operation, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 

June 10-12, 1931—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock 
Growers’ Association, Alliance, Neb. 

June 18-19, 1931—Highland Breeders’ Field Day, Marfa, Tex. 

July 6-11, 1931—Calgary Live Stock Exposition and Stampede, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

July 27-28, 1931—Annual Convention of Colorado Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Durango, Colo. 

July 28-31, 1931—Annual Convention of Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association of Texas, San Angelo, Tex. 

August 22-29, 1931—National Swine Show, Springfield, Ill. 

August 24-27, 1931—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

October 9, 1931—Annual Feeder Sale of Highland Hereford 
Breeders’ Association, Marfa, Tex. 

October 10-18, 1931—National Dairy Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
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DANGEROUS PRECEDENTS 


HE FLOOD OF BILLS THAT HAVE BEEN 
Teese in many state legislatures this year by 
the dairy interests—ostensibly designed to pro- 

tect them from unfair competition, but in many 
instances so drastic that they would completely 
destroy the oleomargarine business—are very dis- 
turbing, entirely aside from their local significance. 
In the hearings before congressional committees 
last January and February, prior to the passage of 
the Brigham bill, the purpose of which was fully 
explained in the April PRODUCER, practically all the 
dairy leaders testified that they were merely seeking 
a fair field and no favors; Congress taking them at 
their word and passing the bill. It is common knowl- 
edge that a large part of the vicissitudes of the dairy 
industry are due to overproduction and the world- 
wide depression, rather than to competition from 
margarine. The Brigham bill was framed to meet a 
new situation suddenly created, and to forestall a 
competitive advantage that would have passed to the 
margarine manufacturers. Per-capita consumption 
of margarine increased from 1.85 pounds in 1923 to 
2.75 pounds in 1929. In the same period, consumption 
of butter increased from 17 to 17.6 pounds. The ratio 
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of increase favors margarine, but not to an alarming 
degree. 

The American people, when in trouble, are prone 
to cry: “Let us pass a law!” But if we are to invoke 
this remedy for the protection of every industry that 
is overexpanded and suffering from depression, where 
will the end be? Already other groups, encouraged 
by the success of some of the anti-margarine bills, 
are following suit. In South Dakota, a law has just 
been passed taxing lard substitutes 5 cents a pound. 
In Iowa, a tax of 3 cents a pound was proposed, but 
apparently failed of passage, due to a strong protest 
from the cotton country. Wisconsin also had before 
its legislature a bill to tax lard substitutes. 

THE PRODUCER has repeatedly expressed its ap- 
proval of adequate tariff protection for every Amer- 
ican industry. We are on dangerous ground, however, 
when we legislate in behalf of one industry at the 
expense of another. Business in general needs to be 
stimulated, not retarded by the erection of state bar- 
riers. Do we wish to follow the example of conti- 
nental Europe, where business is notoriously slowed 
up by the endless exactions of each petty govern- 
ment? No doubt state referendums will kill some of 
the unwise and unfair laws passed under the stress 
of the present situation. Let us hope that before 
another two years roll around we shall have a saner 
view of things in general—no less zeal for our own 
industry, but a greater tolerance for our neighbor’s. 


ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENTS 


NE OF THE MOST INTERESTING DEVEL- 
() opments of the world-wide depression is the 

strong effort being made by every nation to 
become more nearly self-supporting. Dictated by the 
need of better balancing their budgets, drastic meas- 
ures are being taken to curtail imports, and to force 
the production and consumption of home products. 
In some, high tariff walls are being erected, admit- 
tedly beyond the point of any ordinary protective 
requirement, while by many countries laws have been 
passed regulating the percentage of imported wheat 
that may be used in the making of flour. 

Nor is this tendency confined to an international 
basis. In our own country, we find cotton-growers 
being urged to grow less cotton, and more hogs and 
produce; wheat-growers, to grow less wheat, and 
more feed grains; Corn Belt farmers, to grow less 
grain on their marginal lands, and more live stock, 
particularly cattle; and western cattle- and sheep- 
raisers, to grow more feed, and to fatten a greater 
number of their animals at home. 

Prosperity breeds expensive habits, and perhaps 
it is well that occasionally we are obliged to take stock 
of ourselves and our methods. There may be some 
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districts where diversification is not practical or 
profitable, but ordinarily it is not safe to put one’s 
entire dependence upon a single cash crop. Under 
such conditions, a crop failure or a depression at once 
hits below the belt. 

No doubt there is a limit to the feasibility of home 
production, but such limit will be easily found. Cer- 
tainly there is no economy in shipping cattle from 
Texas to Kansas City or St. Louis, and then shipping 
dressed beef back. 

If a sane balance can be struck in this production 
program between the Corn Belt and the range area, 
in many portions of which increased feeding programs 
are being pushed, and the economies thereby made in 
distribution costs can be reflected -to both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, it will provide a larger and 
more satisfactory outlet for our product, and even- 
tually prove to be a great boon to the industry. 


THE CATTLE-HIDE SITUATION 


[x ALMOST TOTAL COLLAPSE OF THE 
hide market during the past six months has 
been a matter of great concern to everyone inter- 
ested in the cattle business, either as a producer or as 
a feeder. Accompanied as this collapse was by acute 
drops in the values of other by-products, it put a very 
heavy load on the beef carcass, just at a time when 
industrial conditions were at the worst, with millions 
of men unemployed, and undoubtedly has taken 50 
cents per hundredweight off the average selling price 
of cattle. Not for thirty-five years have hides been 
so low in price. 

In a recent issue of Armour’s Monthly Letter to 
Animal Husbandmen much interesting information is 
given relative to the current hide situation, leather 
stocks, shoe production, etc. We learn that from 80 
to 90 per cent of all cattle hides are used by the boot 
and shoe industry. Production of shoes in the United 
States in 1929 was 361,402,000 pairs; in 1930, 304,- 
168,000 pairs—a reduction of 15.8 per cent. Per- 
capita consumption of shoes in 1929 was 2.99 pairs; in 
1930, 2.48 pairs. 

Stocks of hides and leather in the United States 
on December 31, 1930, showed only a slight increase 
as compared with a year earlier. Current stocks of 
hides and leather are about 35 per cent less than at 
this time in 1921, and are 25 per cent less than the 
average for the five-year period 1921-25. 

The combined slaughter of cattle and calves in the 
United States, Argentina, and Canada for the year 
1930 was the lowest of any year since 1922. 

Imports of cattle hides into the United States fell 
off sharply in 1930, especially during the last six 
months of the year. For the first two months of 1931 
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they were only about one-fourth of the imports dur- 
ing the same period last year. The tariff of 10 per 
cent, effective June 18, 1930, no doubt contributed to 
this reduction. 

Two facts are brought out in the article referred 
to which are of special interest in view of the recent 
tariff fight, and which directly refute the claims made 
by the leather and shoe interests that the price of 
hides is not reflected in the price of cattle, and that 
the price of hides bears no relationship to the price 
of cattle. We quote as follows: 


Since these fluctuations in the price of hides are reflected 
directly in the price of live cattle, the cattle-producer has a 
vital interest in the current hide situation... . 

It is interesting to note, however, that the broad swings 
in hide prices and cattle prices show substantial similarity. 
This similarity is doubtless due in part to the by-product rela- 
tion of hides to beef, which causes domestic production of beef 
and hides to vary in the same proportion. With the import 
duties restricting hide importation, an even closer relationship 
between the broad swings of hide prices and beef prices is 
anticipated in future years. 


Summing up, the article states: 


1. Current hide prices have fallen to the lowest level in 
thirty-five years, largely as a result of a declining demand for 
leather, especially for boot and shoe production. 

2. From the supply standpoint, a healthy current condi- 
tion is indicated by: 

(a) Relatively low storage holdings; 

(b) Below normal slaughterings of cattle in prospect; 

(c) Sharp decline in hide imports during the past 
few months. 

3. The hide market is apparently in a position to benefit 
immediately from any improvement in employment and gen- 
eral business activity, with consequent benefit to the cattle- 
producer. 

4. Hide prices have a tendency to fluctuate widely, on 
account of the lack of any direct influence of hide price 
changes on the number of hides produced. 

5. Hide prices may be expected to bear a greater simi- 
larity to cattle prices in their future general swings on 
account of the duty recently imposed on hide imports. 


Since the article quoted was written, there has 
been some improvement in the hide market. If to the 
favorable factors mentioned above could be added an 
increase in the duty, as recently urged by the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association in a hearing 
before the United States Tariff Commission, a further 
load could be taken off beef, and there would be an 
addition to the value of every animal of the bovine 
species. 


MEAT-RETAILING 


T HAS BEEN THE CONTENTION OF PRO- 
] ducers right along that probably the chief reason 
for unduly high retail prices of meat was the fact 
that the business was so largely overmanned. Walk 
down the street of any city, and you will be struck 
by the ubiquity of the meat market—almost as 
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numerous as the omnipresent drug store. While this 
undeniably adds to the competition which is supposed 
to be the life-blood of trade, and to that extent 
should redound to the benefit of consumers, it is like- 
wise true, as pointed out by live-stock representatives 
at the hearings of the Capper committee investigat- 
ing retail food prices in Washington a couple of 
months back, that, where so many have to eat out of 
the same trough, it takes more grist to give each one 
his fill. 

Confirmation of the excessive number of meat 
shops has come from many sides. Government inves- 
tigators have repeatedly emphasized it. At the 
convention of the American National Live Stock 
Association in Seattle last January, I. W. Ringer, 
speaking for the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, admitted it in these words: 


“A survey conducted in 1924-25 showed that there were 
at least 10 per cent too many retail meat markets. Since that 
time many new channels have been opened up, and it is safe to 
say there are 25 per cent too many markets now.” 


Against this condition both producer and con- 
sumer apparently are helpless, each being taxed for 
the upkeep of the army of supernumeraries, the 
while they hope that what is called economic law 
will in time lop off enough from the parasitic tail 
end to put the trade on a healthy foundation. 

Meat-retailing is a highly technical, complicated 
affair, in which slipshod, rule-of-thumb methods 
have no more place than in any other modern enter- 
prise. Up-to-date systems of accounting are needed, 
not only to protect the public against overcharges, 
but also that the dealer himself may proceed on safe 
ground and know at the end of the year where he 
stands. This, in connection with modern require- 
ments of sanitation, display, and advertising, makes 
it quite essential that the retailer know his business. 

To get a glimpse into the intricacies of meat- 
retailing, it is only necessary to turn over the pages 
of a book, entitled “Meat Retailing,” published in 
1927 by Arnold C. Schueren. Mr. Schueren is de- 
scribed in a preface signed by Paul I. Aldrich, editor 
of the National Provisioner, as a man of “unusual 
training and experience” who is familiar with the 
meat business from A to Z. Although the volume, 
with is 836 pages, is written primarily as a guide for 
the market man in putting his business on a sound 
basis, it contains much information of interest to a 
wider circle of readers. For instance, in a series 
of tables the manner of arriving at the price at 
which the various retail cuts of beef should sell to 
produce a given profit is set forth, We summarize: 


A side of medium grade is taken to weigh 235% pounds 
to start with. At 10 cents a pound wholesale, the prime cost 
is $23.55. After deducting for shrinkage, and adding credits 
for suet, shop fats, and bones, the weight is 201% pounds, 
and the actual cost of wholesale cuts is $26.37. Retailer’s 
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expenses (proprietor’s salary, wages, rent, light, fuel, delivery 
service, depreciation, etc.) are figured at 18 per cent, and 
“profit wanted” at 5 per cent, making a total of 23 per cent. 
“To make 23 per cent profit on sales requires that 30 per 
cent be added to actual cost,” we are told. Thirty per cent 
added to $26.37 gives $34.28. 

Original, or prime, cost of the beef was 10 cents a pound. 
Actual average cost (after deduction of shrinkage, etc.) is 
13.1 cents a pound. To realize 23 per cent gross profit, selling 
price will average 17.03 cents a pound on the whole side. 

“Analysis,” says the author, “will show that the plate, 
brisket, and shank meat has been sold at the prime or first 
cost of the beef [10 cents a pound]. Chuck and shoulder 
roasts are sold on a basis of 50 per cent added to the prime 
cost. Sirloin steaks show 100 per cent added to the original 
cost, and porterhouse steaks 150 per cent added.” The entire 
carcass retails at an average price per pound of practically 
70 per cent over prime cost. 

There are twenty tables in this series showing methods 
of establishing selling prices on a beef side cut according to 
the so-called “Chicago style;” prime cost ranging from 10 to 
16 cents a pound, selling price from 17.03 to 29.18 cents, and 
the addition of expense and profit varying from 30 to 38 
per cent. 

On a side of western beef steer of medium grade, costing 
10 cents a pound wholesale at Chicago in 1927, with profits 
of 30 per cent, Mr. Schueren calculates that a fair selling 
price of sirloin steak should be 25 cents a pound; on round 
steak, 20 cents. On a side costing 16 cents a pound, with 
profits of 38 per cent, sirloin should sell at 36 cents and 
round at 30 cents, 

According to figures published by the Department of 
Labor, on February 15, 1931, the average retail price of sir- 
loin steak at Chicago was 45.5 cents a pound, and of round 
steak, 36.7 cents. By the same authority, the average retail 
price for the whole country in 1927 was 40.9 cents for sir- 
loin and 35.4 cents for round; in 1931, 41 cents for sirloin 
and 35.9 cents for round. Medium steer beef—which is the 
grade used by Mr. Schueren in his tabulations—sold at Chi- 
cago in February, 1927, at $13.50 to $15.50 per 100 pounds; 
in February, 1931, at $10.50 to $12. 


Unfortunately, there are no data upon which to 
base an estimate of wholesale prices of these or other 
individual cuts, making a strict comparison impossi- 
ble. But from the figures quoted it would appear 
that retail prices have not followed the downward 
movement of wholesale costs, which pretty fairly 
reflect the depreciation in cattle on the hoof. 
Whereas wholesale cost of beef was 3 cents a pound 
lower in 1931 than in 1927, retail prices were actually 
a trifle higher. This, of course, is just what pro- 
ducers have been claiming. 


“It is to be regretted,” writes Mr, Schueren in a private 
letter, “that the meat-retailer is at times unjustly attacked 
by various associations, due to the fact that they do not under- 
stand the retailer’s problems. The writer . . . can honestly 
say that, if every retailer would take a nominal and fair salary 


out of his business, 50 per cent of them would be actually 
losing money.” 


The inference is clear that to those who “do not 
understand the retailer’s problems” should be added 
the retailer himself. Incidentally, it might be asked 
how much would be added to the producer’s losses 
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if he were to credit himself with a “nominal and fair 
salary” in figuring up his year’s business. Viewed 
from any angle, it is difficult to escape the conviction 
that our meat-distribution system is ripe for reform. 
To become fully effective, producers’ struggle to cut 
down expenses should be met by a similar effort on 
the part of those who sell the product. The first step 
in that direction would be the introduction of more 
scientific methods of cost-accounting and handling, 
and the elimination from the trade of its inefficient 
fringe. 





William Buby 


FTER AN ILLNESS OF LESS THAN TWO 
A weeks, William Duby, secretary of the Cattle 
and Horse Raisers’ Association of Oregon and 
member of the Finance Committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association, died at his home in 
Baker, Oregon, on April 21. 


Born in Missouri in 1861, Mr. Duby as a boy came 
to Nebraska. In 1903 he moved to Baker County, 
Oregon, locating on a ranch in the lower Powder 
valley. Quitting the ranch, for seven years, from 
1916 to 1923, he operated a packing plant in the city 
of Baker. He served one term on the bench as county 
judge. In 1926 he was appointed a member of the 
State Highway Commission, as the chairman of which 
body he was active until his death. He was a director 
of the Baker Chamber of Commerce. 


William Duby was known throughout the State of 
Oregon for his keen interest in the live-stock busi- 
ness, taking a leading part in all movements for its 
advancement. Every enterprise for the promotion of 
the civic welfare had his generous support. At the 
Seattle convention, in January, he spoke the words 
of eulogy over his late friend, William Pollman, whom 
he so soon was to follow. He is survived by his wife 
and a daughter. 





WHEAT PROSPECTS 


N ITS FIRST CROP REPORT FOR THE YEAR, THE 

Department of Agriculture, as of April 1, estimated the 
general condition of winter wheat throughout the country at 
88.8 per cent of normal. This compares with 77.4 per cent a 
year ago and a ten-year April average of 79.2 On this basis, 
a crop of 644,000,000 bushels is forecast. Last year’s harvest 
of winter wheat was 604,337,000 bushels. Kansas—our chief 
wheat-producing state—with a condition of 93 per cent, has 
an indicated yield of 177,000,000 bushels, which is 19,000,000 
bushels more than in 1930. 

Unless nature stoops to interfere, therefore, it would seem 
as if Mr. Legge’s appeal to farmers to cut down production had 
not as yet met with the desired response, at least as far as 
winter wheat is concerned. There are, however, indications 
that some reduction will be made in the spring-wheat acreage, 
both in this country and in Canada. 
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TARIFF OR NO TARIFF? 


CHIHUAHUA, MExiIco, April 13, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

It is almost nine months since the new United States 
tariff went into effect, and still this question seems to be as 
fresh as ever, judging from its many supporters and oppo- 
nents who do not cease threshing this matter over from time 
to time. It is really very interesting to note the contradic- 
tory statements made, either spoken or written, regarding 
this vital problem. But it is more significant to observe that 
these differences of opinion quite often come from those per- 
sons whom this tariff is supposed to benefit. My intention, in 
this writing, is not to criticize in any way the stand taken by 
some of the American cattlemen in protecting their interests 
by asking for an advance in tariff rates, if they think that 
this measure is going to cover their needs. However, I should 
like to call the attention of cattle-tariff advocates to the fact 
that, if international trade is to be encouraged and continued, 
mutual reciprocity must be practiced. And it is from this 
reciprocity point of view that I wish to state in these lines 
how the tariff question is looked upon by us, through the 
muddy waters of the Rio Bravo (Rio Grande). 


Nobody will ever dare to question the liberty of every 
country to increase or decrease its tariffs at will. However, 
in my humble opinion, there is a natural and reasonable limit 
to every human act, which, if exceeded, may cause opposite 
results. The latest statistics show, it is true, that imports of 
all commodities into the United States have decreased con- 
siderably; but it is also a fact that exports have decreased 
proportionately; so that, from an economic and accounting 
standpoint, the same amount has practically been deducted 
from both sides of the ledger, which, of course, does not change 
the net balance. 

Mexico has been, and undoubtedly will be for many years 
to come, a large customer of the United States. The follow- 
ing are just a few of the thousands of items that are annually 
imported into this country from the United States: all kinds 
of farm and ranch implements, windmills, barbed wire, leather 
goods, shoes, black pipe, building materials, automobiles, 
bacon, hams, lard, canned meats of all kinds, etce., ete. 
Although on a smaller scale, not the least important are the 
cattle seed stock importations, for which there is an unlimited 
market south of the Rio Bravo. According to the American 
Hereford Journal of July 1, 1930, pages 38 and 39, outside of 
Canada, Mexico is the most important buyer of registered 
Hereford bulls, and it can be safely stated that we keep the 
same place in the purchase of non-registered Herefords and 
of other beef breeds, not excluding, of course, dairy cattle, of 
which Mexico is also a constant buyer. 


In support of the above, allow me to quote what the 
author of the article in the Hereford Journal has to say about 
the probability of this country’s becoming, in the near future, 
the principal cattle customer of the United States. In com- 


menting on the notable increase of Hereford exports to this 
country, Mr. Dwinnell Elliott remarks: “A striking thing is 
noted in comparing the up-to-date table with the figures com- 
piled in 1928, and that is the tremendous increase in recent 
years in the number of American Herefords exported to 
Mexico.” And farther down we note: “There is no question 
but that Mexico is rapidly becoming America’s best Hereford 
customer.” But, as a finishing touch, and in order, undoubt- 
edly, to impress this fact on his readers’ minds, Mr. Elliott 
closes his comments on Mexico with the following logical 
recommendations: 


“Unquestionably, Mexico is America’s most potential 
immediate market for registered Herefords, For that reason, 
American breeders cannot too quickly grasp the opportunity 
of developing closer and better trade relations with breeders 
of that country. Mexico is a neighbor nation. Its breeders 
have the money to buy. The United States has the Herefords 
to sell. All that remains now is for buyers and sellers to get 
together.” ; 


Now I ask myself: Do the American cattlemen really 
wish “to get together,” and so benefit all concerned; or do they 
desire to see a reduction, not only of the exportations affecting 
their industry, but also of all other commodities which, by an 
economic cause, indirectly will affect them just the same? 
I am not in a position to judge the effect that cattle importa- 
tions from other countries into the United States would have 
on the market price, but I firmly believe that, as far as Mex- 
ico is concerned, our cattle exportations to the United States, 
compared with its production and consumption, have hardly 
been noticed in the past. But even in case our exportations 
would have slightly influenced your market price in a down- 
ward direction, this condition would not have justified placing 
a single additional brick on the already high cattle tariff wall, 
since the problematic loss, if any, by not increasing it would 
be more than compensated by the income obtained on account 
of the increased exportations from the United States to this 
country, due to the increased buying power of our cattlemen. 

Purposely I have refrained from stating my opinion on 
this tariff question until we had an opportunity to see what 
effect it would have on the price curve; but apparently the 
price cycle is paying no attention to this, as it is going its 
downward way with tariff or no tariff. 

In conclusion, let us see what Mr. Hugh W. Sanford, of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has to say about this tariff question, 
looked at from another angle, in a pamphlet written by him 
in January, 1931, concerning the unemployment situation in 
the United States. This very interesting pamphlet is entitled 
“Unemployment—Its Cause and Cure,” and I am allowed to 
quote the following by permission of its author. Mr, Sanford, 
very wisely, just before giving his three suggestions for 


reducing unemployment, reaches the tariff question by 
saying: 


“Tariff walls do no good. Nor do they cause any particu- 
lar idleness. We can retain our present large gold supply and 
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proportionately inflated gold wage-scale (of no advantage to 
anyone) only if we build such a high tariff wall that we 
isolate ourselves completely from the rest of the world, and 
thus lose all the advantages of world trade.” 


He closes his article, commenting on the “chief cause of 
inflation and deflation cycle,” with the following significant 
paragraph: 

“We cannot get away from inflation until we get rid of 
our excess gold bullion through foreign trade. This cannot be 
done until we eliminate our tariff wall, and until foreign 
wage-scales are allowed to reach natural levels. The elimina- 
tion of the tariffs, of course, would help to establish our nat- 
ural wage—that happy wage which can protect itself against 
every onslaught; but it is not likely that the tariff wall will be 
pushed down until our politicians learn political economy—or 
until they stop spreading fallacy merely because the masses 
like to hear it.” 

STOP—LOOK—LISTEN! 

RAMON N. TERRAZAS, 


President, Camara Nacional de Ganaderia 
del Estado de Chihuahua. 


OLEOMARGARINE EDITORIAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1931. 
DEAR Mr. MOLLIN: 

I have just read your statement regarding the oleomar- 
garine bill in the April Propucer. I think it a very fine, frank 
statement of the situation. May I congratulate you upon it? 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT G. SIMMONS, 
Representative, Sixth District of Nebraska. 


THE HIDE TARIFF 


The subjoined letter relative to the investigation being 
conducted by the United States Tariff Commission on the sub- 
ject of the hide tariff has been sent to the chairman of that 
commission by Arthur Capper, senator from Kansas: 


“TOPEKA, KAN., April 17, 1931. 


“Hon. Henry P. Fletcher, Chairman, 
“United States Tariff Commission, 
“Washington, D. C. 


“MY DEAR CHAIRMAN FLETCHER: 


“I have just had an opportunity to examine the brief filed 
by Mr. F. E. Mollin, for the American National Live Stock 
Association; Mr. Charles W. Holman, for the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation; and Mr. W. R. Ogg, 
for the American Farm Bureau Federation, in behalf of domes- 
tic producers in the matter of the investigation of the commis- 
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sion into the cost of production of cattle hides and calf skins. 
Since the arguments in support of an increased duty on hides 
are so convincingly set out in the brief, I shall not dwell upon 
them here, other than to say that I subscribe fully to the repre- 
sentations made in behalf of the domestic producers. 


“To my mind, there can be no doubt that the importation 
of hides from countries where production costs are much below 
those of this country exerts a depressing effect on the price 
received by our producers for hides. I believe these producers 
are entitled to protection commensurate with that extended to 
other industries. I do not believe that the present duty grants 
them that measure of protection. I, therefore, very much hope 
that the commission will make every effort to ascertain the 
cost of producing hides in this country and in the principal 
competing countries, and that the duties be increased to the 
limit justified under the provisions of section 336 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

“Cordially yours, 


“ARTHUR CAPPER.” 





HIGHLAND BREEDERS’ FIELD DAY 


MarFA, TeEx., April 24, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Invitations are extended to breeders and feeders of cattle 
throughout the Southwest to attend the annual Field Day of 
the Highland Hereford Breeders’ Association in Marfa, Texas, 
June 18 and 19. Such problems, common to producers of 
commercial cattle, as breed improvement, an increased calf 
crop, turning out the type of calf demanded by the Corn Belt 
feeder and the packer, watering the ranches, reclaiming bar- 
ren ranges by reseeding, etc., are to be discussed. Matters 
of transportation will be taken up with representatives of the 
railroads, and spokesmen for the packers will talk on plans 
for stimulating meat consumption. 

To make the occasion more instructive and enjoyable, the 
membership has been divided into groups, each of which will 
travel in a different direction on the two days of the meeting. 
Chuck-wagon dinners will be served at noon at the various 
ranches. In the evenings there will be polo games. On the 
night of the second day a banquet will be tendered, followed 
by a round-table discussion. 

We wish it distinctly understood that nothing will be 
offered for sale during the meeting, the purpose of which is 
solely to promote a general exchange of ideas and create that 
personal contact which, we feel, will be helpful to the whole 
industry. If this meeting proves a success, we hope to hold 
similar ones in the future. 

The home of the Highland Hereford Breeders’ Association 
is in the Big Bend of Texas, composed of Brewster, Jeff Davis, 
and Presidio Counties. On account of its elevation, this sec- 
tion is often referred to as the “High Plateau of Texas.” It 
is an ideal grazing country. Its ranches are cut up into tracts 
of from 10,000 to 200,000 acres, on which about 200,000 head 
of cattle are annually rendered, composed mostly of cows and 
heifers. 

The purpose of the organization, which has been in exist- 
ence thirteen years, is continued breed improvement and find- 
ing suitable markets for its output. Calves by the thousand 
have already been sent into Corn Belt feed-lots, and have been 
successfully exhibited at the various live-stock shows of the 
country. 

We have received four good rains during the last ten days, 
amounting to at least three inches. The country was already 
in good shape, and, with this added moisture, we are going 
to have plenty of grass, and our calves should be the best that 
we have ever raised. 


Dr. A. J. HOFFMAN, 
Secretary, Highland Hereford Breeders’ Association. 
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FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


WARNING AGAINST OVERPRODUCTION OF PO- 

tatoes has been issued by C. C. Teague, vice-chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board. Outlook reports published by the 
Department of Agriculture indicate intentions of increasing 
plantings by 10 per cent over 1930. As difficulty has been 
experienced in selling last year’s crop at satisfactory prices, 
if growers carry out their intentions to plant this larger 
acreage, Mr. Teague predicts the lowest values in years. 


* * a 


At the close of a series of sectional conferences, at which 
fruit and vegetable co-operatives from twenty-one states were 
represented, an organization committee of fourteen members 
was chosen to develop details of a proposed co-operative sales 
agency for the selling of fruits and vegetables. 


* * * 


The California Grain Growers is the newest member of 
the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation. The crganization 
is composed of many of California’s large-scale producers, and 
it is believed that a major share of the state’s grain crop this 
year will be handled through it. 


* * x 


According to James C. Stone, chairman of the Farm 
Board, net earnings of the Farmers’ National Grain Corpora- 
tion amounted to about $600,000 last year. Those earnings 
were derived from commissions on sales for member co-opera- 
tives, and do not indicate the condition of organizations own- 
ing the grain. 


FIELD CONFERENCE OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


ATHERING FOR THEIR ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 
G officials of the Predatory Animal and Rodent Control 
Division of the Bureau of Biological Survey from all sections 
of the western country, headed by Paul G. Redington, chief of 
the bureau, Washington, D. C., met in Denver during the week 
of April 27 to May 2. An extensive program was presented, 
covering every detail of the activities of this federal force, in 
the field as well as in the administrative offices, and mapping 
out a series of special investigations which it is planned to 
undertake in the near future. Among these is a thorough study 
of the feeding habits of the commoner and more destructive 
animals with which the bureau has to deal, such as the coyote 
and the rat. The ten-year control program, recently given 
congressional sanction, was one of the important subjects dis- 
cussed. Results of research in control methods were announced. 
The afternoons of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday were 
taken up by committee meetings, and the last two days were 
devoted to reports and action on recommendations by commit- 
tees. A banquet, and excursions into the mountains by auto- 
mobile and aeroplane, were among the entertainment features. 


Of outside speakers who had been invited, F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National Live Stock Association, 
took advantage of the occasion to put before the audience the 
attitude of the stockman on the mooted game problem. (We 
hope to publish Mr. Mollin’s views in a forthcoming number 
of THE PropucerR.) Arthur C. Johnson, editor of the Denver 
Daily Record-Stockman, expressed the satisfaction of the 
people of the West with the effective work of the bureau. 


FOREST ROAD FUNDS ALLOCATED 


LLOCATION OF $9,500,000 IN NATIONAL-FOREST 
highway funds for the fiscal year 1931-52 has been 
announced by the Forest Service. The amount is the same as 
that available for the current year. The funds are apportioned 
on a basis of value and acreage of the forests. Below are set 
forth the allotments to the western states for the year ending 
June 30, 1932: 


URS 5 ee Re ee ot. $ 945,548 
MT oo is ieee ci 593,906 
ID siscccsncssincciincctanmataictiaiatgnaaidiaecndl 1,432,765 
III © sesssscensnaecnicabenisthitiassenksuleaelebaghcoiemaaidiieaan 678,697 
I di iicis-adechciiie lancdinieaniaancaintaaseducinaidaieais 1,045,437 
UN eR. ce ee Cee 819,893 
OCIA 00 oa a 9,821 
I hers bikiinccrtulhiicdsiesiecumeeadiciabiesabimiiiadad 187,008 
RUIN NON a fo tee cs ee 415,539 
CRIN 55 hk oe a 3,628 
is cisidahnsiicsadianinedhniiesigninlnbetlilnmnnidibsathitgie 1,344,741 
TI III ooo ids csnasncesiecintaasamemeadeiin 79,984 
I chicks piace scsierapitisndiadaiasbiabsngpiiibatiere ances 338,185 
SUNN cistsccsncitcnlttinnicaitenimiccslmaaceaaahl wade 739,295 
NOU i nicest spicrtanssets cine chatecala hcaliapiaciae 449,844 


COUNCIL TO ADMINISTER REINDEER 


W ina THE OBJECT OF PUTTING THE REINDEER 
industry of Alaska “on a basis of efficient functioning 
which will replace the present mushroom growth,” it is pro- 
posed by Secretary of the Interior Wilbur to set up a Rein- 
door Council of five members—the governor of Alaska, the 
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chief of the Alaskan division of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the Superintendent of Reindeer in Alaska, a representative of 
the Eskimos, and a representative of the Lomen interests, 
which own the largest individual herds. The council is to 
formulate range rules and regulations, aid in developing mar- 
kets for reindeer products, and bring about a definite organ- 
ization of the whole industry. It will be authorized to help 
increase the outlet for surplus deer belonging to native owners, 
and fix such prices on the animals as it considers equitable. 


Following a preliminary investigation undertaken by 
Ernest W. Sawyer, of the Alaska Railroad, last season, a com- 
- mittee was appointed by the secretary to make a detailed study 
of the situation. This committee—composed of Senator John 
B. Kendrick, of Wyoming; Representative Scott Leavitt, of 
Montana; and Charles P. Sisson, Assistant Attorney General— 
spent months in investigating conditions in Alaska. Its report, 
recommending the creation of the Reindeer Council, met with 
the unqualified approval of the secretary, who has turned the 
matter over to the governor of Alaska for immediate action. 


Reindeer were originally introduced into the Seward 
Peninsula of Alaska to augment the food resources of the 
Eskimos. Beginning with a few score, the animals soon in- 
creased to hundreds of thousands. Gradually much of the 
excess passed into the hands of white owners, among whom 
the Lomen Company was the most important. As the natives 
were remiss in marking their deer, much confusion in time 
followed. According to the old rules of the range, mature 
unmarked live stock is the property of whoever finds it. It is 
now proposed to hold a great round-up to determine the 
ownership of all maverick reindeer. It is further recommended 
that the Lomen deer be withdrawn from certain districts where 
conflicts of interests might arise. 

The phase of this matter of particular concern to stock- 
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men is the suggestion that government assistance be rendered 
in developing markets for excess reindeer meat. Considerable 
quantities are already being shipped down to the States by the 
Lomen Company and others. In connection with the natural 
productivity of the species under favorable conditions, and the 
announced purpose “so to increase the outlet for surplus deer 
that the native owners may be able to get a fair price for 
their animals,” it will readily be conceded, as Mr. Wilbur says, 
that “there are possibilities of meat production in the Far 
North which eventually should be of importance to the people 
of the United States.” 


ST. LOUIS STOCK-YARD CHARGES 


HARGES FOR STOCK-YARD SERVICES AT THE 

National Stock Yards at East St. Louis were argued 
before Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Dunlap in Wash- 
ington on April 29. Judge C. E. Miles, solicitor for the 
Department of Agriculture, asserted that rates should be 
based upon property valuation and income. M. W. Borders, 
attorney for the stock-yards, contended that the secretary had 
no authority to appraise stock-yard properties, or to fix rates 
upon such valuation. Present rates, he said, were reasonable, 
and a change was not justified. — 


BEEF CATTLE IN NEW CYCLE 


HARACTER AND EXTENT OF THE PRESENT 

upswing in cattle production naturally are matters of 
considerable interest. The following analysis by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics we borrow from the Chicago Daily 
Drovers’ Journal: 


“A consideration of the present situation as to the propor- 
tion of the different kinds of cattle in the present total number 
on farms, their regional distribution, and the factors that will 
be of most importance in determining future trends, leads to 
the conclusion that the present upward trend in production 
will not reach so high a peak, and that the rate of expansion 
will be more moderate, than in the preceding cycle, which 
began in 1912 and reached its peak in 1918. During the 
former cycle, cattle numbers increased 7,500,000 head in the 
first three years, and 16,000,000 head from the low point to 
the peak, whereas in the first three years of the present cycle 
numbers have increased only 3,279,000 head. It is to be 
remembered that expansion in numbers during the former 
cycle was stimulated by war-time demands for about three 
years beyond the point where it would normally have been 
checked by the influence of increased market supplies on prices. 


“At the beginning of the previous cattle-production cycle, 
sheep production was declining rapidly in the western states, 
and this made range and feed available for expanding the 
cattle business; and from 1912 to 1916 cattle numbers in this 
area increased very rapidly. Although some decrease in sheep 
production from present levels seems likely, there is little 
probability that this decrease will be at all comparable in 
magnitude with that from 1911 to 1916. Cattle production in 
this area is expected to increase only moderately within the 
next few years. 

“The principal expansion in cattle numbers will come in 
the Corn Belt states, and especially in the area west of the 
Mississippi River. The possibilities for expansion in this area 
are very considerable, but it seems likely that the trend of 
cattle prices in relation to other prices, rather than potential 
capacity, will be the factor determining this expansion. 


“The large decrease in horse production, with the conse- 
quent increase in pasturage and feed for other live stock; the 
unprofitableness of the poorer lands for grain production, and 
their greater possibilities for cattle production if consolidated 
into larger units; the need for more legumes, and the proba- 
bility that the relative unfavorableness of cash grain produc- 
tion, as compared with live-stock production, will continue, all 
furnish incentive for increasing cattle production in this area.” 





— 
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COUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Formal Complaints Filed 


O. 24282, JOHN BALAN, SAN FRANCISCO vy. S. P. 
et Al.: Alleges unreasonable rates on feeder sheep, 
double-deck carloads, from Tonopah, Nevada, to Orita, Cali- 
fornia. Complainant seeks reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 24229 and Subnumbers, Arizona Live Stock Loan Co. 
v. S. P. et Al.: Alleges that the rates on stocker or feeder 
cattle from points in Texas and New Mexico to points in 
Arizona and California are unreasonable. Complainants seek 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24315, T. E. Pollock Investment Co. et Al. v. A., T. 
& S. F. Ry. et Al.: Alleges that the rates on fat or feeder 
sheep from points in New Mexico to Falfa and other Arizona 
points are unreasonable. Complainants seek reasonable rates 
and reparation. 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


No. 21337 and Subnumbers, J. J. Lane v. A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. et Al. (reported in the December, 1930, PRopucER): The 
petition of defendants for vacation of the orders in this case 
awarding reparation has been denied. 

No. 17000, Part 7—Grain and Grain Products, Western 
District: In a supplemental report in this case the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has modified its original order in cer- 
tain respects relative to transit in general and storage in 
transit on mixed feeds. It has also modified its order per- 
mitting the carriers to publish the rates on only fifteen days’ 
notice, instead of the statutory thirty days. The new rates 
are to become effective not later than June 1, 1931, as reported 
in the March PRODUCER. 

No. 21950, Russ Market Co. et Al. v. N. W. Pacific et Al. 
(reported in the February PropuceR): Defendants’ petition 
for reconsideration and modification of the opinion and order, 
and for rehearing and oral argument, has been denied. 


Court, Decisions 


No. 6284, A., T. & S. F. Ry. et Al. v. Arizona Grocery Co.: 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit (Cali- 
fornia) reversed the judgment of the Federal District Court 
(Arizona), and held that the commission has no power to 
award reparation on a rate formally prescribed or approved, 
but which in a later case it found to be unreasonable. Com- 
plainant, the Arizona Grocery Company, is expected to file an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. This case 
involves shipments of sugar from California points to Phoenix, 
Arizona. It, however, covers a question of considerable im- 
portance as to the commission’s reparation power, and is, so 
far as we know, the first case of its kind. 

Green v. American Railway Express Co., 34 S. W. Rep. 
(2d) 1039: The Kansas City Court of Appeals, among other 


things, held that a carrier’s contract implies an obligation to 
transport safely and furnish suitable means; that the evidence 
warranted finding that the horses were damaged in transit by 
carelessness and negligence within the contract, so as not to 
require written claim to the carrier as a condition precedent 
to recovery. The evidence disclosed that the horses sustained 
damage while in transit, and there was evidence that the car- 
rier was negligent, not only in furnishing a defective car, but 
in failing to repair the car thereafter and while the shipment 
was in transit. The evidence showed that the carrier selected 
the car, and that the shipper did not notice the defect until 
after loading the horses, when he had no choice. Therefore, 
ii was held that the shipper had not assumed the risk; that 
the carrier’s measure of liability is actual damages to each 
horse up to the declared value, and not merely a proportionate 
amount; that the shipper or shipper’s attendant of the horse 
shipment was not required, under contract, to notify the car- 
rier of the defect in the car after a drop in temperature, the 
carrier being aware thereof; that the shipper sending an 
attendant with a horse shipment is not obliged to know the 
hazard because of a defective car. 

Bugg v. Perry and Faircloth, 156 S. E. Rep. 708: On 
shipments of live stock, the court held that the carrier may 
show that damage to goods of perishable nature was occa- 
sioned by inherent vice or natural deterioration in the goods; 
that the carrier, claiming that the loss to the shipment was 
caused by the shipper or his agent, or by act of God or the 
public enemy, must clearly show that it was not guilty of 
contributory negligence; that the carrier is chargeable with 
extraordinary negligence, where sued for damage, because of 
its failure to feed and water for a prolonged period. 


Freight Bureau Dockets 


In T.C.F.B. No. 1276 the shipper requests a 35 per 
cent reduction in present rates on feeder lambs (requiring 
fattening before slaughter) in double-deck cars, from Cali- 
fornia to groups D, E, F, G, H, and J; the proposed rates to 
be restricted so as not to apply from states immediately east 
of California, and to expire August 1, 1931. 

In W.T.L. No. 635-P the shipper requests amendment of 
the present rule governing attendants in charge of live stock 
between points in western trunk-line territory so as to permit 
owners of live stock or their attendants, accompanying ship- 
ments to market, to ride on passenger trains, instead of on 
the same train with the stock, between feeding points and 
from last feeding point to market. 

S.W.L No. 22562 proposes to establish the following rule 
on live stock from and to points in southwestern and western 
trunk-line territories: Mixed carloads of calves weighing each 
400 pounds or less, in single-deck cars, with hogs, sheep, 
lambs, or goats, will be charged for at the carload rate for 
that kind of stock in the car taking the highest rate per 100 
pounds, subject to the following minimum weights: 36-foot 
7-inch cars and under, 17,000 pounds; 40-foot and over 36-foot 
7-inch cars, 19,000 pounds; larger cars, 19,475 pounds. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN APRIL 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CuHIcaGo, ILL., May 1, 1981. © 
T THE INCEPTION OF MAY, FAT-CATTLE VALUES 
were at the lowest levels of the year, conditions at the 
market being far from encouraging. Few fat steers were sell- 
ing above $9, a spread of $7 to $8.50 buying a large share of 
the crop. The new level of wholesale prices was reflected in 
retail prices, stimulating consumption somewhat, but not to a 
degree that put life into the trade. Cheap meat could be sold 
with reasonable celerity; otherwise nothing about the dressed 
market justified enthusiasm. 


Run of Texas Grassers Depresses Cattle Prices 


A heavy April run of south Texas grassers did the trade 
no good. They came in a mob and were fat, living up to their 
reputation as price-breakers. The product filled an urgent 
need for low-grade beef, affecting adversely such steers as had 
previously been realizing $7 to $7.75 per cwt., which broke 75 
cents generally, and in cases more. Texas cattle were reduced 
to beef by the trainload at Kansas City, Fort Worth, St. Louis, 
and elsewhere, and once in the yellow car were practically on 
the Atlantic seaboard market. Some were taken out by feeders 
in gambling mood, but the great bulk went into current beef 
supply. At least they are out of the way, and, having gone 
into the national maw, will not figure again in the visible beef 
supply. 

Yearlings Selling Readily 


One outstanding and indisputable fact was that yearlings 
were at all times the most popular cattle. Rarely was it neces- 
sary to carry little cattle over the night, while big bullocks 
frequently had to go over the week-end. For first choice, 
killers picked on canning and cutting cows selling from $4.50 
down; then courted low-grade steers in the $6 to $7 category; 
finally getting to the big cattle. The precipitate break was 
due to the excessive Monday run of April 13-all around the 
market circle. Thereafter the market was fitful, trade gaining 
and losing ground alternately, but never getting far away from 
the low spot. Champions of the theory that consumers demand 
good beef were confounded by the fact that the type of cattle 
furnishing it, unless of the strictly yearling type, were the 
hardest to move. “Something cheap” was the constant slogan 
of the killer. At the closing stage of the month the best heavy 
steers were selling at $9 to $9.50, with choice yearlings slightly 
higher; but if the $7 to $8.50 delegation had been eliminated, 
current beef supply would have been reduced to small volume. 


Feeders Anxious to Cash Their Holdings 


Feeders were in selling mood right along. Heavy Monday 
receipts invariably precipitated sharp breaks, followed by 
short supplies and partial recuperation; but these were con- 
sidered unloading spots, of which the country took prompt 
advantage. Evidence that feeder morale had been seriously 
damaged accumulated, cattle sold being considered advan- 
tageously disposed of. Always there was an excess of Heavy 
steers, and yet at no time did that type comprise a large pro- 
portion of the supply. Good heavy bullocks had to sell at $8 
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to $8.50, and rough kinds down to $7; which should be con-. 
vincing evidence that outlets for such product have seriously 
contracted. On the other hand, any type of light steer, regard- 
less of value, sold well, common kinds as low as $5 per cwt., 
with choice yearlings at the top of the market, whatever that 
happened to be—usually around $10, when yearlings of that 
kind were available. 


Beef Meets with Sales Resistance 


A theory that low prices stimulate consumption, regard- 
less of the commodity, has been seriously shaken. Butter and 
eggs are notable examples, both selling at the lowest prices 
in a generation, with no appreciable increase in demand. Beef 
is one food that is not in excess production, and yet, despite 
the fact that it has a closed market, values have slumped in 
company with other commodities. Likewise, a short crop of 
hogs has not prevented serious slumps, the ill-disguised fact 
being that, during periods when economy becomes a mania, 
meats suffer. The trouble with the cattle market has 
not been production, but sales resistance on the product at 
every stage of the merchandising process from cooler to retail- 
er’s block. Packers have resorted to strenuous missionary 
work without avail. A buyer for a Chicago house spent two 
weeks interviewing city trade, in an attempt to convince 
retailers that their interests lay in greater volume, possible 
only by reducing profit margins. The consensus of such 
opinion as he elicited was that about so much beef would be 
sold anyhow, and that cutting the turn-over margin would be 
poor policy. 


Cattle Holding up Relatively Well 


Cattle resisted bear pressure longer than any other class 
of live stock. Hogs crashed below the $7 line, lambs went to 
$8, veals to $7, and sheep to $3, while cattle were still equal 
to a relatively creditable performance. Ultimately the cattle 
market cracked under the pressure of cheap pork, lamb, veal, 
poultry, eggs, and even fish. Coincidently, discouraged feeders 
unloaded regardless of results, for the sole purpose of getting 
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their money back in the bank. As margin melted away, this 
determination to liquidate was accentuated. 


Fresh Pork Cheapest in Generation 


Hogs worked up to $7.70, Chicago average basis, in April, 
slumped to $7, and then reacted feebly. The top broke from 
$8.50 to $7.25 meanwhile, attracting to the butcher thousands 
of immature shotes that under more favorable conditions would 
have been carried along. Fresh pork became available tv con- 
sumers at the lowest prices in a generation, and moved freely, 
while cured product accumulated in packers’ cellars in any- 
thing but reassuring manner. Even the purchasing power of 
the coterie of small packers wilted, and the big packers reduced 
country buying operations to the smallest volume since that 
practice developed. Both lard and meat exports shrank, throw- 
ing the market on a domestic basis. Even at a $6.50 to $7 
level—a range at which a large portion of the crop sold— 
packers bought sparingly, limiting killing operations to the 
time required by labor agreements. Of course, each week’s 
receipts were finally cleaned up, but whenever a hold-over 
accumulates it is against the price. When half a million hogs 
report weekly at the principal markets, prima facie evidence 
is furnished that pork production is ample for national needs. 
As hogs have paid their board and made bank deposits, squawk- 
ing on the part of growers has not been audible, but the finan- 
cial outcome of the crop has been a distinct disappointment. 


Lamb Values About Stationary 


Lambs did better during April than the other species. An 
occasional break was easily repaired, a large proportion of the 
crop selling at $9.25 to $9.75, Chicago basis. The dressed 
market was always in healthy condition, enabling killers to 
make a little money, while feeders, who did not expect much, 
were not seriously disappointed. Once the top at Chicago 
crawled to $10.15, although the practical top was $10, and 
the short end of the crop sold above $9.75. Shorn lambs, 
which were few, found an $8 to $9 market, few selling above 
$8.75. A heavy run of Texas yearlings and sheep did not 
improve the situation, throwing into the dressed market a raft 
of cheap product. Texas yearlings sold at $6 to $6.50, aged 
wethers around $3.50, two-year-olds at $4.50 to $5, and ewes 
from $2.75 down. At Chicago fat shorn ewes went at $3 to 
$3.50. Packers handled most of the California spring lambs 
reaching Chicago, $11.50 being out on the limb on the open 
market after the Easter buying furore on a limited number 
subsided. 
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in Kansas, said: “There has been for a number of years a 
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steadily expanding call for higher-qualitied beef. This is evi- 
denced by the premium commanded by quality dnd finish in 
cattle at our live-stock markets.” Coincidently cattle-buyers 
were riding their horses lame at the markets in efforts to 
corral their share of low-grade steers and cows, at prices out 
of line with what quality commanded. Nondescript and even 
dairy-bred steers went over the scales at break of day, while 
qualitied cattle lay around several days without getting a bid, 
frequently going over the week-end. “Something cheap” has 
been the killers’ slogan, and, in an effort to get it, intrinsic 
values have been ignored. Common steers found a steady— 
even an advancing—market for weeks, prior to the heavy April 
run of south Texas grassers; and even when that bovine 
avalanche descended on the market, they fared better than the 
upper crust of the crop. 

Beef-handlers show preference in cattle-buying operations 
for what they can turn over at maximum profit—product that 
encounters minimum sales resistance when it reaches distribu- 
tive channels; and, had qualitied beef been wanted, cattle fur- 
nishing it would not have run into such a ragged market. 
Even in the case of weighty steers, the less desirable kinds, 
costing $7 to $7.50 per cwt., have been more ready sale than 
bullocks selling around $9 or better. “Too many good cattle” 
has been the burden of trade complaint, with the exception of 
brief intervals’ when, in response to a non-receptive market, 
feeders have heeded admonition by temporarily suspending 
loading. 

Conditions in cow trade have been similar to those in steers. 
Killers have paid up to $4.75 for dairy cows of the cutter type, 
but balked at paying more than $5.50 for choice Hereford and 
Shorthorn cows, which should have been $2 per cwt. higher 
than cutters on a merit basis. A tough old Holstein bull has 
been worth $4.50, while beef-bred bulls have had to be content 
with $5, and pure-breds have been well sold at $6. 


There is, of course, a reason for everything. In this 
instance consumers are sacrificing quality for price—a condi- 
tion that is far from advantageous to qualitied cattle at the 
market. Between $7 common steers and $8 well-bred Here- 
fords and Shorthorns the spread is illogically narrow—too 
narrow, in fact, to hang an argument that consumer demand 
centers on quality. As J. Ogden Armour once said, “the mar- 
ket demands variety,” and under existing conditions it demands 
a considerable proportion of ‘“yellow-hammers,” “snipes,” 
“dogies,” and other bovine trash. Give a salesman an option 
of handling these and good cattle, and he will take the former 
every time. Quality is an excellent subject for radio and plat- 
form talks, but in the selling process it is handicapped. Feed- 
ers have made their money on common cattle; most of the loss 
has been scored by the better grades. 


STOCKER DEMAND DEPENDENT ON FAT- 
CATTLE MARKET 


J. E. P. 


UCH ANTICS AS THE FAT-CATTLE MARKET CUT 
S all through April were not conducive to an active stock- 
cattle trade or price stabilization. It frightened beef-makers 
out of investment in fleshy or two-way steers, which made a 
precipitate decline of $1 per cwt. Light steers, especially thin 
graziers, did not lose more than 25 cents meanwhile, and were 
at all times in demand, under limited supply. Breaking the 
long drought started grass in April, and coincidently a 
demand for something to eat it developed. The bald fact is 
that a man in quest of a drove of decently bred stockers finds 
hard picking at the markets. Killers have been grabbing 
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everything capable of hanging up a carcass, paying prices that 
forced the country out of such competition. Thousands of such 
fleshy steers as were going back to the country a year ago 
charted a straight course to the killing-beds on this occasion. 


Late in April, eastern buyers camped in the Chicago 
stocker alleys, taking anything in thin flesh at a range of $5.50 
to $7.85 per cwt. Ex-Senator Wadsworth, of New York, was 
an extensive buyer, taking qualitied steers at $7.35 to $7.85— 
mostly two-year-olds weighing around 950 pounds, capable of 
making maximum gains on grass during the summer. A long 
string of thin steers went east at $6 to $6.75, Indiana taking 
yearlings at the latter figure. If cattle acquired on this basis 
do not give a good account of themselves in the finality of the 
operation, it is time to shut up shop and go home. 


The summer and fall stocker market will be determined 
by the course of the fat-cattle market meanwhile, as well as 
by grain-crop development. Nature has relented; full crops of 
grass, hay, and roughage are in sight all over the farming 
area, and every possible acre will be planted to corn. The out- 
come of that crop at this season is always a gamble, as it has 
a long gamut to run; but, assuming that feed of all kinds 
becomes plentiful, a large number of cattle will be needed to 
convert it. The present problem of the farmer is utilization 
of roughage and small grains, for which the cash market has 
all but disappeared. To do it, cattle and lambs must be utilized. 


For months past the stock-cattle market has sent few 
animals to the country, measured by normal requirements. 
Meanwhile, steers in beef condition have been trooping to the 
shambles in a continuous procession. The cattle storehouse 
west of the Missouri River may have enough material on its 
shelves to meet any replacement call likely to develop, but that 
a surplus exists is improbable. Restocking southwestern pas- 
tures was more difficult this season than for many years past, 
which would not have been the case had supply been normal or 
in weak hands. 

There is not even a symptom of revival of beef-cattle pro- 
duction in the farming areas east of the Missouri River. On 
the contrary, the trend is in the other direction. Numerous 
bunches of cows acquired in consequence of recent high stocker 
prices, with the object of growing calves, have reported at the 
market lately, and in every instance the reason assigned was 
contagious abortion—a disease that has so far baffled veterinary 
science and threatens to become a serious danger to the dairy 
industry. 


Any improvement in fat-cattle prices must quicken inter- 
est in replacement, and, in the event of a big corn crop—even 


if it does not happen to be good corn—that demand will be 
emphasized. 


LAMB PRICES NOT LIKELY TO VARY MUCH 
FROM LAST YEAR’S 


J. E. P. 


OR TWO YEARS PAST THERE HAS BEEN NO GAP 
K in lamb supply during the spring period; on this occasion, 
a prospect of such a condition loomed up. Not that substan- 
tially higher prices may be predicated on such a probability, 
with values of the other species slumping almost continuously, 
but as a price-stabilizer nothing beats a few short runs. At 
the beginning of May the end of the Colorado run was in sight. 
Probably by the middle of April the heavy Texas movement 
was at the subsidence stage; few shorn lambs were in prepara- 
tion for the near-by market; much of the California crop was 
in merely feeder condition; and native lambs, of which there 
will be a multitude later in the season, were not ready. Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky will furnish their quotas late in May and 
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throughout June, but they have never been price-breakers, as 
they fill in the gap between hay and grass. Old-crop and spring 
lambs could be marked up a dollar under a few light runs, as 
the dressed market is in such healthy condition as to enable it 
to take up the slack. Killers have profited handsomely in the 
process of merchandising the Texas contribution, fat yearlings 
realizing $6 to $6.50; two-year-olds, $4.50 to $5; aged wethers, 
around $4.50; and fat ewes, from $2.75 down, at Fort Worth. 
Texas yearlings—lambs of the 1930 crop—bought by specu- 
lators at $7 on the Fort Worth market in April, resold at 
Chicago at $8.85, with but one pound per head shrink and a 
running cost of 50 cents. per cwt., from which a reasonable 
estimate of killers’ profits on the crop may be formed, as the 
dressed market has readily absorbed every pound of the prod- 
uct. 

Despite the heavy Texas contribution, April receipts 
aggregated a somewhat smaller total than last year, and with- 
out the southern delegation northern lambs might have realized 
$1 per cwt. more; from which a logical deduction may be 
drawn that somewhere between now and July that much may 
be put on. 

Should a substantial rise occur meanwhile, another break 
may be expected late in June, when shed lambs from the North- 
west show up numerously, especially if they come in competi- 
tion with the tail end of the Kentucky crop. Natives, of which 
there will be a multitude, will report along in July. The lamb- 
ing season has been conducive to numbers everywhere, owing 
to excellent physical conditions. In the low-altitude area grass 
is abundant; west of the Missouri River physical conditions 
are uneven, spots in the Montana terrain being still dry. In 
any event, there will be plenty of lambs when the main crop 
gets in motion. 

A large percentage of the California spring-lamb crop 
went into the feeder class as a result of drought, necessitating 
feeding out. Packers have undertaken this job, putting thou- 
sands on feed on the Pacific coast and at feed-lots adjacent to 
the big markets. They cost little and should pay out. 

Summer and fall lamb prices are in the sphere of specula- 
tion, consensus of trade opinion being that values will not vary 
far from those of the corresponding period of 1930. Early 
contracting was illogical under the circumstances. As the 
drought area east of the Missouri River last year has been 
thoroughly wetted down, and probably a record corn acreage 
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is going in, the outcome of a promising crop prospect will cxert 
a profound influence on the price of feeding lambs. Results 
with contract feeding during the past winter were so satisfac- 
tory, both to breeders and to farmer-feeders, that an even 
greater number can be absorbed on that arrangement, applica- 
tions already pouring in. By this plan the financing problem 
is minimized, if not eliminated. Breeders in the West will, 
however, be disposed to sell outright, if prices are reasonably 
satisfactory. The only definitely known factor is that there 
will be enough lambs to go around. Other price-making influ- 
ences are at the development stage. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
May 1, 1931, compared with April 1, 1931, and May 1, 1930: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: May 1,1931 April1, 1931 May 1, 1930 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) ................-. $ 9.00- 9.75 $10.00-10.75 $13.50-14.65 
Mirai caikciscciens cute cen geeaaannneuneacenenieies 8.00- 9.25 8.75-10.00 12.00-13.75 
Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.)...............-.-. 9.00-10.00 10.00-10.75 13.25-14.25 
ican cate 8.00- 9.25 8.50-10.00 11.75-13.50 
Medium (800 Ibs. up) ............-....----e--- 7.00- 8.25 7.25- 8.75 10.00-11.75 

FED YEARLING STEERS: 
en OW SOR | asia cnicrcccecctiieicccce 8.00-10.00 8.50-10.75 11.00-14.00 

HEIFERS: 

Rs OE os aces ssbuerbacsinstacsiscete 6.75- 8.75 7.00- 9.25 9.25-12.75 

COWS: 
cee a a hci secmenmncninans 5.00- 6.00 5.00- 6.50 7.50- 9.75 

FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).............. 6.75- 7.75 7.50- 8.50 9.75-11.50 
Common to Medium 2.0.022........2..-sc000-+ 5.50- 6.75 5.50- 7.50 8.25- 9.75 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).......... 6.75- 8.00 7.50- 8.75 10.00-11.50 
Common to Medium ......................--~--- 5.25- 6.75 5.50- 7.50 8.00-10.00 

HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 6.90- 7.50 7.40- 8.00 9.75-10.20 

LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down)...... 8.00- 9.65 8.50- 9.75 8.25- 9.60 


“We regard THE PRODUCER as a very reliable paper. I 
hope the stockmen are giving you the support which you 
deserve, because you certainly are doing a good work for 
them. We always look for Jim Poole’s market letters.”— 
R. E. REARDON, Macleod, Alberta, Canada. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


ca ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-five mar- 
kets for the month of March, 1931, compared with March, 
1930, and for the three months ending March, 1931 and 1930: 



































RECEIPTS 
Three Months Ending 
March March 
1981 19380 1931 1930 
Cattle*............ 1,017,563 | 1,044,750 | 2,935,655 | 3,107,577 
Calves............. 517,886 | 502,014 | 1,410,225 | 1,404,150 
Mi sci 3,207,208 | 3,294,166 | 11,562,861 | 11,796,009 
BOOP scenic. 2,119,478 | 2,150,824 6,258,434 5,857,053 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS} 
March Three — Ending 
1981 19380 1931 1930 
Cattle” ...660-5 396,571 444,042 | 1,215,820 | 1,318,614 
Calves. 25:5.020. 149,251 148,418 423,522 404,999 
Hogs................ 1,233,770 | 1,450,557 | 4,390,209 | 4,738,559 
ee 948,488 936,410 | 2,835,984 | 2,457,255 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
Sie Three Months Ending 
19381 1930 1931 1930 
Gate? 3s is, 125,828 176,192 444,545 549,669 
Calves i.e 19,681 30,421 70,554 |. 90,275 
en ee 31,038 58,364 112,256 | 152,423 
RI sincsntenisoeneta 103,065 99,040 | 392,181 325,726 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
March Three —. Ending 
1931 1930 1931 | 1930 
Carte ooo 597,330 571,278 | 1,685,084 | 1,725,083 
CaIVOR ss 363,018 347,946 985,713 994,855 
iC ens 1,961,922 | 1,852,971 7,162,295 | 7,045,878 
Sheep................ 1,156,984 | 1,210,111 3,413,772 | 3,369,557 


*Exclusive of calves. fIncluding stockers and feeders. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, creamery butter, and eggs 
on April 1, 1931, as compared with April 1, 1930, and average 
holdings on that date for the past five years (in pounds) : 





Sa —wee—eOowoees=®zqoqo<—SsSsSa9qSHNaa roa e—00—————————————— 


Commodity April 1, 1931 | April 1, 1930 "iaaee 
Frozen beef................... 41,587,000 | 64,146,000 51,382,000 
Cured beef™*..................|_ 19,319,000 | 23,597,000 23,727,000 
Lamb and mutton....... 3,038,000 5,174,000 3,553,000 
Frozen pork.................. 269,599,000 | 206,417,000 | 228,513,000 
Dry salt pork’.............. 141,244,000 | 115,653,000 | 149,644,000 
Pickled pork’*................ 432,699,000 | 430,926,000 | 429,389,000 
Miscellaneous............... 85,346,000 85,868,000 72,859,000 

ORI 3 etka 992,832,000 | 931,781,000 | 959,067,000 
I ii sintSsiiin aod 78,456,000 | 105,067,000 | 126,836,000 
BONN R se sks acsccscuieethin 18,025,000 30,556,000 12,448,000 
Frozen eggs....-..-......----! 77,491,000 49,751,000 34,840,000 
Eggs (in cases) ............ 1,869,000 2,231,000 1,323,000 


*Oured or in process of cure. 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on May 1, 1931, compared with April 
1, 1931, and April 30, 1930, were as below (per 100 pounds) : 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 lbs. up): May 1, 1931 Apr. 1, 1930 Apr. 30, 1930 


as eee eel $13.00-15.50 $14.00-16.00 $19.00-21.00 

GE poi cenhasce kaha sens cepa nen cevsnbsingebiat’ 12.00-13.00 13.00-14.60 17.59-19.00 
STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : 

STII Ssiccie rtd cai ined lobinchtintctnis vente eosin 13.50-15.00 13.50-15.50 19.00-21.50 

NG ih iahistsaieseSrcdccre pitch Scccsfulcaasaceaaceaiuasacces: Se 13.00-13.50 17.50-19.00 
YEARLING STEERS: 

MIO ichesiiacaiasiseceec iets accnaticacaskccaissioueien 14.00-15.50 14.00-16.00 20.00-22.00 

NO sini cicecavecencsapisds cocedecoecsonnsstelacions edie: Ge 13.00-14.00 17.00-20.00 
COWS 

III wnnicsidieccasaenlGnaceeastonctancaaanitoscacsunniczouee 10.00-11.00 10.00-11.00 15.00-16.00 
VEALERS 

IE © bsidiindectegcan ben teaaesednebeee 13.00-15.00 14.00-16.00 17.00-19.00 

ONIN «cs ceascacinbinauheascshcascdscegattleadsces maoiatciceaah 12.00-13.00 13.00-14.00 15.00-17.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 Ibs. down) : 


Choice .......... seascapes caine $18.00-21.00 $18.50-21.00 $18.00-20.00 

GO0d -eseceeeeneeeseessessssessssnenmeneeesseeeesseseerseeeme 17,00-19.00 — 17.50-20.00 — 17.00-19.00 

EWES: 

GO0d eeeeeeeceneeeesessenenssnnneceeseeeeessseneseeeseessesseeee 9.00-10.00 — 10.00-12.00 — 10.00-11.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 

LOINS: 

0 Ti wd $17.50-20.00 $17.00-19.50 $20.00-23.00 


10-12 Ib. average ............cccceeeeeeeeseeseeee 16.50-19.00 16.00-18.00 19.00-22.00 


HIDES HAVE A RELAPSE 


Jd. EB. P. 


IDE TRADE HAS DROPPED BACK INTO A RUT. 

At intervals it is lifeless. An occasional spurt in the 
futures market is variously interpreted, but fails to arouse 
enthusiasm. Packers have been getting 9 cents for heavy 
Texas, native, and butt-branded hides, 8% cents for light 
native cows, and 8 cents for heavy native and branded cows. 
During the sharp upturn in March, packers embraced the 
opportunity to move hides in large quantities at fractional 
advances, which ultimately carried prices 24% to 3 cents above 
the low spot; but holding the gain has been impossible. 


Indications point to an erratic market right along. The 
statistical situation has improved sufficiently to justify tanners 
in buying on declines—a condition that promises periodical 
clearances. Operators on the exchange profess encouragement 
over the futures market action in April, which may be a 
whistling process to keep up their courage. Under present 
conditions, with respect to every commodity on the list, any 
increase in demand, making price advances possible, is 
acclaimed, while reverses are regarded as unimportant, the 
term “orderly recession” being applied. 


Frigorifico steers have declined one-half cent, but this was 
warranted by deteriorated quality. At that, South American 
prices are still above the domestic level. 

Regardless of current price events, the statistical position 
of hides, shoes, and leather has improved. The national shoe 
output is expanding, indicating that shelf stocks have been 
cleaned up, and that cobbling old footwear has been carried 
on to the limit. Tanners’ stocks of finished leather—both 
upper and sole—are diminishing, and for the first time in ten 
years hide exports have exceeded imports recently, all of which 
should exert a constructive influence on both hide and leather 
values in the not distant future. During January and February 
net imports of hides were but 30,000 pieces, compared with 
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605,000 last year, and the total movement of hides into sight 
during the two months was 1,917,000 pieces, against 2,863,000 
in 1930. On the other hand, all the leather-making concerns 
in the United States are doing their balancing in red ink. 


WOOL CONTINUES SLUGGISH 


J. E. P. 


O SPURTING HAS BEEN DONE IN THE WOOL 

market lately. Recent buying energy has flagged. While 
the goods markets are in healthy condition, there is a dis- 
position to apply the brakes. Foreign markets continue fairly 
firm, although the trade is skeptical of development of 
materially higher prices in the near future. At the inception 
of May it was a sluggish market, with no current transactions 
of considerable magnitude and no important price changes in 
either direction. Expectancy as to the outcome of impending 
London sales exerted a quieting influence. 

Retailing hangs on developments that are decidedly uncer- 
tain. Consumers are still in an economical mood, a suit of 
clothes being made to do duty until no longer patchable. Ulti- 
mately the national wardrobe will be down to an irreducible 
minimum, insuring a spell of buying activity, as there is a 
limit to the life of apparel even when carefully nursed. 

Western wool-buying is spotty—generally dull. Some 
activity has been reported in Utah around 15 to 17 cents, 
costing 48 to 50 cents clean, landed at Boston. In Nevada, 
trading has been done at 15 to 16 cents, and in Wyoming 14 
cents has been advanced on “co-op” account. In eastern Oregon, 
fine wools have changed hands at 13 to 14 cents. 

In the bright-wool states, medium clips have sold at 14 to 
16 cents, and fine clips at 15 to 17 cents; but the movement has 
been somewhat limited. 

Australian advices are that prices have advanced 25 to 30 
per cent since the January low spot. Competition has been 
keen, and the clearance all that could be desired, all the prin- 
cipal wool-consuming countries having been in the market. 

Evidently the trade is playing a waiting policy. Wool 
may go up or down, but that it will go far in either direction 
is improbable, so that there is little to lose or gain, regardless 
of the policy. There is no disposition on the part of owners 


a 
Another 30 days or so— 


and you will be ready to turn your 
bulls out with the herd. This is al- 
most your last chance for this sea- 
son to get some of these good 
WHR bulls. You will like what we 
are offering now. Come see them. 























WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
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to take less money, or by potential purchasers to put on any- 
thing, the result being a small day-to-day volume. Quotations 
barely change from week to week. A waiting market may 
come to life at any moment, or it may continue in the doldrums. 
In the face of slack business at the mills, prediction is illogical. 
By the time shearing has been completed and a considerable 
poundage of new-clip wools reach eastern concentration points 
the market may come to life. That bottom was uncovered early 
in the year is consensus of such trade opinion as is available 
at this moment. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


HE PRICE OF COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, 

f. o. b. Texas points, on May 4 was $24 per ton. Hay 
prices at Kansas City, May 1, were: Alfalfa—No. 1 extra 
leafy, $23 up; No. 2 extra leafy, $20.50 to $22.50; No. 1, $18 
to $20; No. 2 leafy, $15.50 to $17.50; No. 2, $14 to $15; No. 3 
leafy, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 3, $10 to $12; sample, $7 to $9.50; 
prairie—No. 1, $11.50 to $12; No. 2, $9.50 to $10.50; No. 3, 
$6 to $9; sample, $5 to $6; timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, 
$14.50 to $15.50; No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, $10 to $12.50; 
clover—No. 1, $12 to $14; No. 2, $8 to $11.50. 


Argentine Wheat Pool Asks Aid 


The Argentine Wheat Pool has sent a request to the Min- 
istry of Agriculture asking that all official representatives of 
the Argentine government abroad be provided with samples 
of export grades..of wheat, with a view to establishing new 
trade connections. 





No Crippling— 
Not Even Flesh 
Wounds 


YOKUM CATTLE CHUTE construction forbids cattle- 
bruising. The minute he steps in, the animal is squeezed 


and held—without punishment, without strain or bruise. 


Yet the animal is wholly at your mercy. 
so (the YOKUM CHUTE is non-bruising), 
Literally he is lifted off his feet. 
fastened in a strait-jacket. 


Not cruelly 
but securely. 
Struggle is useless—he is 


His helpless, though humane, imprisonment allows your 
work to go on easily, calmly. Thus the YOKUM CHUTE 
is the means of a better job all the way through—clearer 
branding, cleaner dehorning—and faster. 


At the bigger markets of the West the YOKUM CHUTE 
handles daily droves of cattle, large and small. On hun- 
dreds of ranches its superiority of design is recognized. 





Plans and specifications showing every detail of con- 
struction are priced at $25, or we will build it for you. 


J. C. YOKUM, Designer and Builder 


808 Eleventh Street Oakland, California 





WANTED TO BUY—AIl kinds of empty Feed Bags— 

Oat, Bran, Cottonseed Meal, etc. Write us for prices 
and tags. Bruce Bag & Burlap Co., 1613 Pearlstone 
St., Dallas, Texas. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE IN MARCH 


N THE FOLLOWING TABLE ARE SHOWN VALUES 
I of exports and imports for the month of March and the nine 
months ending March, 1931 and 1930, as compiled by the 
Department of Commerce: 








March Nine Months Ending March 

1981 1930 1931 1930 
Exports... $237,000,000 | $369,549,000 |$2,480,442,000 |$3,747,157,000 
Imports................. 211,000,000 | 300,460,000 | 1,894,137,000 | 3,006,121,000 


Excess of exports| $ 26,000,000 | $ 69,089,000 |$ 586,305,000 |$ 741,036,000 





EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 

mal fats from the United States for the month of March 

and the three months ending March, 1931, as compared with 

the corresponding periods of the previous year, were as helow 
(in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 





Three Months Ending 
ch 











Mar 
1931 1980 1931 1930 
Beef, fresh. RE ee ee! 301,485 269,676 728,778 748,820 
Beef, pickled 1,000,983 933,812 2,183,280 2,328,056 
Beef, canned 141,052 227,738 398,297 937,773 
RS sass lees 6,067,603 5,470,370 12,567,487 14,680,320 
A sccsticcicccccicecntoeal 7,511,123 6,901,596 15,877,842 18,489,969 
PORK PRODUCTS 
| March Three Months Ending 
March 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
Pork, fresh.....................-.-. 676,200 1,558,673 8,305,145 7,097,956 
Pork, pickied...................... 1,539,266 3,068,430 4,789,854 8,323,273 
PRU acs resect rcncesesccs 3,912,950 12,249,456 13,967,468 37,757,202 
Cumberland sides............... 158,558 484,909 476,170 1,370,095 
Hams and shoulders........... 6,828,678 10,789,730 19,662,561 29,458,853 
Wiltshire sides.................... 108 756,827 108 1,921,605 
Sausage, canned.............. 2 79,014 107,074 376,887 376,689 
DOD aii ccesntincaiics vicenatsalniass 58,395,354 66,533,257 | 196,036,872 | 205,778,026 
Lard compounds............... is 185,260 168,646 356,613 679,018 
Neutral lard..................--. 1,025,376 1,091,845 2,767,522 4,611,321 
aaa oa 72,750,764 96,808,847 | 241,739,200 | 297,369,038 


Germany Raises Agricultural Tariff 


As a concession to farming interests, the German govern- 
ment has increased the import duties on live hogs, leguminous 
cattle fodder, oats, peas, and beans. 


Mexico Increases Import Duties 


Greatly increased import duties on a long list of agricul- 
tural products went into effect in Mexico on May 2. Among 
the items are wheat, corn, beans, lard, butter, wool, cottonseed, 
eggs, and vegetable oils. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer! 


LonpDon, April 15, 1931. 

HERE HAS BEEN A PRETTY FAST FALL IN THE 

cost of living in England of late, the index figure over all 
household commodities standing on April 1 at only 47 per 
cent above the level of July, 1914, as compared with 50 per 
cent a month earlier. Meat food contributed to this drop, 
and food costs as a whole have dropped five points on the 
month. 

Live-stock values have been descending steadily during 
the last two months, and, although fat-cattle values were 
relatively well maintained, the March index figure for these 
was down two points as compared with February. Quotations 
for fat sheep declined on an average half a cent per pound, 
and the index number by seven points. Bacon pigs were 
cheaper by 8 cents per score pounds, and porkers by 12 cents, 
the relative index figures falling by five and seven points to 
24 and 46 per cent, respectively, above pre-war. Store cattle 
were slightly cheaper at 25 per cent above pre-war. Store- 
sheep prices have been slightly higher, but the index figure 
was four points lower on the month. Values for store pigs 
fell by fully 60 cents per head, and the index number dropped 
by twenty-three points to 75 per cent in excess of pre-war. 
A year ago store pigs were 125 per cent dearer than in the 
pre-war period. 

The imported-meat market has rarely suffered so bad a 
fall in prices as that of the past two months, consequent 
upon the unusually heavy arrivals of frozen lamb and mutton 
from all sources. This market slump has assumed serious 
proportions; yet there is a note of optimism that, when the 
rush of meat arrivals is over, prices may be greatly improved 
before the autumn. During the first three months of this 
year the total arrivals of frozen lamb and mutton from the 
Southern Hemisphere to British ports aggregated 85,000 tons, 
this being nearly 20,000 tons more than in the corresponding 
period of 1930. This great flood of meat was in a measure 
due to the policy pursued in Australia and New Zealand— 
particularly the former country—of cashing meat heavily on 
account of financial stress. It is noteworthy that Australia 
in the three months sent to Britain nearly 10,000 tons of frozen 
beef, or three times as much as that sent in the corresponding 
period of last year. Owing to the great discount on Australian 
currency in the present financial troubles of that country, 
many firms and other parties not usually identified with the 
meat business have been responsible for the export of meat 
to Britain as the only means of getting money out of the 
country on satisfactory terms. 

Argentina has also been a very heavy exporter of spring 
lambs to Britain, and it is, indeed, remarkable that the con- 
suming market of this country has held up under the great 
strain of oversupply, especially when general trade depression 
is so great in the large population centers of the Midlands 
and North, with their idle factories, cotton-mills, and steel- 
works; and it is this healthy demand for meat in circumstances 
of national trade depression which encourages meat-importers 


and others engaged in the trade to be so optimistic as to the 
future. 

News of the progress that has been made in the develop- 
ments of the marketing of meat in a packaged form is very 
closely studied in meat circles in Great Britain. The report 
from the United States that between 50,000 and 60,000 meat 
stores in the East and Middle West are now retailing rapid- 
frozen packaged meats is regarded by the British butcher— 
who, by the way, is not always really a butcher, but only a 
retailer—as the first sign of a world-wide movement which 
may soon spread to Britain. The meat-retailer’s only fear is 
that he will lose his old prerogative as a meat-dispenser to the 
public; for the possibility of competition from provision stores, 
and other food-retailers, looms up before him in prospect. 
The National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations, which 
is a combination of nearly three hundred local butchers’ asso- 
ciations all over the country, has had many meetings on this 
burning topic. The English butcher has sought to get some 
sign from the Ministry of Health that it will frown upon the 
importation of meat in packaged form, which. cannot be iden- 
tified as to the original carcass from which it was derived in 
the overseas country, for inspection purposes. The govern- 
ment, however, will show no hostile attitude in this direction, 
as it recognizes that inspection guarantees will always be 
forthcoming when strictly demanded. The only other means 
by which the butcher in England can assure for himself a 
monopoly as a meat-retailer—a monopoly which he is quite 
unlikely to obtain—is by securing registration and licensing 
for his calling, restricting the sale of meat to premises of his 
description. He is gradually beginning to learn that the only 
way to secure himself a proper share in the new business, 
when it arrives, is to take an intelligent view and adopt the 
methods enterprisingly. There are about 40,000 retail meat 
shops in England, Scotland, and Wales, and of the 2,000,000 
tons’ consumption of meat annually in Great Britain, 51 per 
cent is home-produced and 49 per cent imported. The ten- 
dency is for home production to decline, and, with lower meat 
prices, this tendency should increase. It is generally agreed 
that, if the next government should impose taxes on imported 
food, including meat, prices will rise very considerably, in 
which case a stimulus will be given to home production. The 
meat trade in Great Britain has expressed its pleasure at the 
prospect of the resumption of the import of Canadian cattle on 
the hoof, due to recent American tariff action. 


Saskatchewan Grain Pool Illegal 


The act, passed by the Saskatchewan Legislature, provid- 
ing for a referendum of all farmers in the provinec on the 
question of a 100 per cent compulsory wheat pool, has been 
declared invalid by the Court of Appeals. 


“I enjoy reading THE PRODUCER very much, and think it 
and The Cattleman the two best stock papers published.”—J. 
C. ANDERSON, Ashland, Mont. 


















CATTLEMEN—OPPORTUNITY 


We have listed, on a strictly commission basis, ten thousand ! 
breeding cows—two- and three-year steers, long yearlings, 

| coming yearlings—at prices attractive to any buyer. Can 
furnish in car-lots or more. Quality good, Hereford breeding 
predominating. Also fifteen hundred good-quality steer year- 

| lings, long ages, priced at $27. Wire your wants. Will give 
prices and descriptions promptly. 


B. 8S. CUSEY, Box 1089, Tucson, Arizona 
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FEWER CATTLE ON FEED IN 
CORN BELT 


There were about 7 per cent fewer 
cattle on feed for market in the Corn 
Belt states on April 1 this year than on 


Bloodless *9= 
Castration 
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CHAS. M. HICK & CO. 3 


Dept. 334-G 
1018 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





There is no Burdizzo method 
without the imported Burdizzo Pincers 


Bloodless Castrator 


The bag is not cut. Cords are crushed 
under the skin. Safe at any age or in any 
weather. 


IUustrated pamphlet and prices free 
THE WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
Stock Breeders’ Supplies 
1951 Speer Blvd., Denver, Colo. 





Lovington, N. M. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


I have a steer which has been using the ma- 
chine, and on examining the steer I find that the 


grubs are sure coming out. 


(Signed) 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine Zo. 


805 THIRD STREET 


JOE J. GRAHAM. 


PENDER, NEBRASKA and Dipping Machine. 


the same date in 1930, estimates the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The number 
this spring is the smallest in ten years. 
To a large extent, this reflects the corn- 
supply situation. Nebraska and Minne- 
sota, the only states with an increase in 
cattle on feed over a year ago, are like- 
wise the only ones where last summer’s 
corn crop was about average. 

Feeders’ plans, as reported, show in- 
tentions of marketing approximately the 
same number of cattle before July this 
year as last. 


DIRECT SALES 


Growth of direct shipments to packers 
may be seen from the subjoined table, 
clipped from a market paper, showing 
percentages of meat animals not pur- 
chased at public stock-yards that were 
killed “in three-fourths of total federally 
inspected slaughter” during the years 
1927 to 1930, inclusive: 


MIDIA-TAESFAIGLEY’S MINERALS 


Self- feeder ‘free with 500 Tbs. 
FAIGLEY MINERAL COMPANY 
68 Miller Ave., Lancaster, Ohi 








STERLING TOBACCO POWDER 


Deworms entire flock of Sheep or Goats without 
handling stock. Mix with salt or feed. High 
Nicotine strength. 25 lbs. 2.00 — 100 Ibs. 4.00 


Sterling Remedy Co 2625 Va.. Louisville, Ky 





a invite investigation. 

te to any farmer or 
cee who is a user of 
the Automatic Currying 








1930 1929 1928 1927 

Cattle .............. 11.75 11.10 10.10 10.10 
CANOE saicssenss 18.20 16.55 14.90 15.82 
ee TSS, 40.14 40.21 35.44 32.37 
Sheep .............. 15.29 16.01 13.69 14.58 


MEAT MOST PERFECT HUMAN 
FOOD 


“It is just as immoderate not to eat 
meat and salt as to eat nothing but 
nuts,” writes Dr. Logan Clendening in 
Collier’s, under the heading “The Care 
and Feeding of Adults.’ 


“Meat, all opinions to the contrary, is 
the most perfect and complete human 
food. Not only have all the warnings 
against meat resulted in no good, but 
they have probably done actual harm. 
Not a few cases of deficiency diseases 
can probably be ascribed to such un- 
founded scareheads. 

“There is plenty of evidence that meat 
does not cause high blood-pressure, rheu- 
matism, kidney disease, etc. The human 
digestive tract and nutritive machinery 
are especially well adapted to its use.” 


NEW STYLE OF MEAT SHOP 
PROVING POPULAR 


A new type of butcher shop, fashion- 
able in appearance, with carpets on the 
floor, easy chairs, and tables with shaded 
lights, with the meat neatly displayed in 
colored boxes and covered with celephane 
paper, is reported to have been opened in 
a large mid-western city. The meats are 
inspected, graded, cut, trimmed, weighed, 
and packed at the packing-house, thus 
necessitating only the shopkeeper’s time 
of wrapping the meat selected by the cus- 
tomer. According to a report in Nation’s 
Business, meat sold in this shop is priced 
lower than that sold in regular butcher 
shops, and the service is proving popular. 


HOW TO SELECT BEEF 


The woman who “knows her beef- 
steak” keeps four factors in mind when 
making a choice at her local market, 
says A. W. Oliver, assistant professor 
of animal husbandry at Oregon State 
College, as quoted in the Omaha Daily 
Journal-Stockman. 


“First,” we read, “she will notice the 
distribution and color of the fat in the 
beef. A beef animal deposits its fats in 
the muscles as well as on the outside of 
the carcass. This distribution of the fat 
is called ‘marbling,’ and tends to break 
down the connective tissue, making the 
beef more tender. The fat of beef ani- 
mals is white and flaky, while some of 
the dairy breeds have very yellow fat. 

“Mrs. Housewife will also notice the 
color of the meat. The most desirable 
color for beef is light cherry-red. Very 
young animals will have light-pink meat, 
while the flesh of old animals is dark 
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red or bluish. Meat from a thin animal 
is also darker in color than that from a 
fat one. Meat that is freshly cut is 
generally darker in color for twenty or 
thirty minutes. 

“Color of the bones is also an impor- 
tant indication of the age of the animal. 
A red color in the bones indicates that 
the animal was still growing, while the 
bones of a matured animal are white 
and hard. The bones in a desirable 
piece of meat will generally show this 
red color.” 





FRUIT-FLY INSPECTION 
DISCONTINUED 


Federal inspection in the areas of 
Florida that have been infested with the 
Mediterranean fruit fly was discontinued 
on March 31. During the last eight 
months no evidence of infestation has 
been found. The campaign was begun 
by the Department of Agriculture in 
April, 1929, when an infestation of the 
fly was discovered in Orange County. 


This shows what the government is 
capable of doing in the eradication of in- 
sect pests, provided identification is 
promptly made. It seems too bad that 
similar energetic steps could not have 
been taken in time to head off the Euro- 
pean corn-borer. 


MUSK OXEN AT HOME IN ALASKA 


Campus favorites at the most north- 
ern of the colleges of the United States 
are the musk oxen which the Bureau of 
Biological Survey imported into Alaska 
last summer. The animals are reported 
to be in thriving condition at the experi- 
ment station, are gaining weight at the 
average rate of half a pound a day, and 
give no indication of pining for their 
birthplaces in Greenland. 

Half the herd of fifteen bulls and nine- 
teen cows are last year’s calves, and half 
were yearlings when captured. Their 
home now is a forty-acre inclosure near 
the college, and they are being given dif- 
ferent kinds of feed to determine which 
is the most suitable. Several thousand 
acres of suitable range land have been 
provided by the Biological Survey at the 
experiment station, on which the animals 
will be kept for observation and experi- 
ments in feeding and management. 


NEW YORK’S ENORMOUS APPETITE 


“How much food do New York and 
its environs eat, and what kind?” asks 
the National Geographic Magazine, and 
then goes on to answer its own ques- 
tion: “More than all the standing 
armies of the world.” It gives the sta- 
tistics of the several kinds of food pur- 
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chased and eaten in one year. The fig- 
ures are staggering: 


CARLOADS 

Fresh fruits and vegetables..230,308 
Milk and cream........................ 148,318 
OO NG sich isn citintieneidennd 62,331 
SIROMMO MENGE. oecsdn.s2. cde 26,930 
ROW I eeiciaciennninnaseneossupicen 11,945 
Dressed poultry ...................... 8,100 

BD ssieccnddlonpuininrcdteacesixe-andee<cveh 17,825 
MORN 0 Sod ie sci casdasute douee 10,433 
I eases sd cat these 5,065 


These figures do not include bread, and 
the many kinds of food products made 
from wheat and corn and oats and rice, 
which run into hundreds of thousands of 
carloads. 


SETTLING FOR THE WAR 


Business Conditions Weekly contains 
this tabulation of average annual pay- 
ments from 1929 to 1965, under the 
Young plan, by Germany to the Allies 
and by the Allies and Germany to the 
United States, provided everything pro- 
ceeds according to schedule: 


. B aes To U. S. by 
"so Allies ; oe 

France ............ $249,300,000 $108,400,000 
Great Britain.. 97,400,000 177,300,000 
ME biiitinachnns 50,900,000 26,500,000 
Belgium .......... 27,500,000 11,700,000 
Yugoslavia ... 20,000,000 1,100,000 
UU acsiices  Sacaicbnrerncs 15,700,000 
Roumania ...... 4,800,000 1,900,000 
Portugal ........ DAGONeGe ~<a 
SOG cicdicinccnsis 3,100,000 aaa ceeleaas 
Greece ............ 1,700,000 300,000 
Ll. een 120,000 6,900,000 
Fotals _.......: $457,920,000 $349,800,000 


ALL CAME TO AN END 


In the Ogden Live Stock Digest we 
find this: 


“There was a business depression in 
1819 lasting 12 months. 

“There was a business depression in 
1838 lasting 20 months. 

“There was a business depression in 
1848 lasting 5 months. 

“There was a business depression in 
1857 lasting 12 months. 

“There was a business depression in 
1869 lasting 8 months. 

“There was a business depression in 
1873 lasting 30 months. 

“There was a business depression in 
1884 lasting 22 months. 

“There was a business depression in 
1887 lasting 10 months. 

“There was a business depression in 
1893 lasting 25 months. 

“There was a business depressicn in 
1903 lasting 25 months. 

“There was a business depression in 
1907 lasting nearly 12 months. 

“There was a business depression in 
1914 lasting 8 months. 

“There was a business depression in 
1921-22 lasting 14 months. 
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“All of them came to an end except 
the present depression. And this one 
is nearing its end now.” 


PERSONNEL OF GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 


Among the departments of the federal 
government, the Department of Agricul- 
ture ranks sixth in the number of em- 
ployees, with a personnel of 25,736, of 
whom 20,558 are men and 5,178 women. 
Of this number, 5,255 are stationed in 
Washington and 20,481 in the field. 

The Post Office Department, with 316,- 
995 employees, stands first. The Treas- 
ury Department has 52,900; the War 
Department, 50,289; the Navy Depart- 
ment, 47,696; and the Department of 
Commerce, 26,955. 


Cow-Slips.—West—“This rope is used 
t’ ketch cows with.” 

East—“How interesting! And what do 
you use for bait?”—Kablegram. 





RANCH FOR SALE | 


By owner—14,000 acres, Las Animas 
Grant, Jim Hogg County, Texas, fifteen 
miles southwest of Hebbronville. Eighty 
per cent tillable; 800 acres in cultiva- 
tion; plenty of good water from wells; 
| producing oil and gas wells now on 

property, also oil and gas pipe lines. 
| Can arrange to carry $50,000 for twenty- 
| five years at 64% per cent interest. For 














particulars address 
REUBEN HOLBEIN, Hebbronville, Tex. 


| ANCHES, large or small, for sale, 
exchange or lease in Texas, New | 


Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, 
Canada, California, Central and South 
America, Africa, and Islands of the Sea. 

J. D. FREEMAN 
Gunter Building San Antonio, Texas 



















ARDY ALFALFA SEED, $7; 
Grimm Alfalfa, $9; White 
Sweet Clover, $3; Red Clover, $12; 
Alsike, $12. All 60-pound bushel. 
Return seed if not satisfied. 


| GEO. BOWMAN, Concordia, Kan. | 


LOOD-TESTED, HIGHEST-QUALITY 


9c; Barred Rocks, R. L. Reds, 10¢; White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 12c; Jersey 
| Black Giants, 15c. Lakeview Poultry Farm, 
| Berlin Center, Ohio. 








ee 
Denver Typewriter Co. | 
Woodstock Distributors 
RENTALS, REPAIRS AND SUPPLIES | 
ALL MAKES 
We solicit your 

and sales 

| 1750 Champa Street Denver, Colerade _ 


NEW PORTABLES 
tronage in rentals 
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ROUND THE RANGE 





GOVERNMENT RANGE AND LIVE- 
STOCK REPORT 


Spring grass at the beginning of April 
was making a good start in the range 
states, although large sections were still 
deficient in moisture, reports the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Texas ranges were 
the best in several years. Stock water 
was short in Utah and Nevada. Cali- 
fornia was suffering for lack of rain. 
(Copious rains fell in the southern part 
of California toward the end of April.) 
The storm that visited eastern Colorado, 
western Kansas, and western Nebraska 
on March 26-30 was very severe, result- 
ing in the heaviest losses in many years. 
In Colorado, cattle losses were estimated 
at 10,000 to 12,000; in Kansas, at 10,000 
to 15,000. In addition, there was con- 
siderable loss of sheep. 

Cattle on April 1 were generally in 
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1638 Cahuenga Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





Send for tree catalog—maker to consumes 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


Oenver. Coro. 


good condition, after a favorable winter. 
A large calf crop was in prespect. Sheep 
had wintered well, with light losses. 


SOUTHWESTERN SPRING 
MOVEMENT DECLINES 


Spring movement of cattle and calves 
from the Southwest is estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture to be 7 per 
cent less than in 1930 and 8 per cent less 
than two years ago. Indications are that 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona will 
ship about 600,000 cattle and calves to 
markets and pastures this spring, com- 
pared with 642,000 last spring. 

Demand has been light, and cattlemen 
have been reluctant to sell at present 
prices. Range feed is generally good 
in the Southwest, and more of the cattle 
will be grass-fattened at home, with a 
consequent reduction in the numbers 
going to Kansas and Oklahoma pastures. 

Prospects are excellent for a good sup- 
ply of grass in both the Bluestem (Flint 
Hills) region of Kansas and the Osage 
country of Oklahoma, but demand for 
leases has been the lightest in many 
years. Only 55 per cent of Bluestem and 
80 per cent of Osage pastures had been 
leased by April 1. Lease prices in Kansas 
are about $1 per head lower than last 
year, and in Oklahoma 50 to 75 cents 
lower. 


NEW TEXAS TIDEWATER RAILWAY 


An important development in trans- 
portation will be effected on June 1, when 
the Rock Island Railroad, in conjunction 
with the Burlington, will open a new line 
from Dallas and Fort Worth to Houston 
and Galveston, Texas, giving these com- 
panies a tidewater port and direct con- 
nection with the world’s markets. The 
project, recently approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, adds nearly 
300 miles to the operating mileage of the 
two roads. 


FARM WAGES LOWER 


Wages on farms have declined 2 points 
since January 1, and are at the lowest 
level since 1916, reports the government. 
In the Far Western group of states, 
wages generally are 15 per cent lower 
than a year ago. These declines, of 
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course, are due to the reduced level of 
industrial employment, which has ma- 
terially increased the supply of farm 
workers, and the sharp drop in demand 
consequent upon the fall in prices of 
agricultural products. 

Supply of farm labor on April 1 was 
reported to be 112.9 per cent of normal, 
as compared with 99 per cent in 1930. 
Demand averaged 71.1 per cent, against 
84.8 per cent last spring. 


BITTERWEED POISONING OF 
SHEEP 


Losses of thousands of live stock, 
principally sheep, in an area of west 
central Texas known as the Edwards 
Plateau country have been traced by 
state and federal investigators to the 
plant Actinea odorata, locally known as 
“bitterweed.” This plant is distributed 
from southwestern Kansas and central 
Texas across southern New Mexico and 
Arizona to southeastern California, but 
losses thus far have been confined to 
Texas, where the plant has increased in 
abundance in recent years. 

About a pound and a half of bitter- 
weed eaten in a day is likely to poison 
fatally an average sheep. Smaller quan- 
tities of the plant eaten during a longer 
period result in a chronic poisoned con- 
dition. Even though the sheep do not 
die, recovery is very slow, and sheep so 
affected are unlikely to regain their 
former strength and vigor. 

Results thus far obtained by experi- 
mental feedings of the plant have dis- 
closed no satisfactory medicinal reme- 
dies. The Department of Agriculture 
advises against the indiscriminate use of 
nostrums, which are commonly urged 
upon stockmen at times when unusual 
losses among their animals appear. The 
best course to follow, department spe- 
cialists say, is to prevent live stock 
from grazing on areas where bitterweed 
is abundant. 

Symptoms of poisoning are sometimes 
not detected until stock has been nib- 
bling at the plant for a month or more. 
The common symptoms are nausea, 
vomiting, weakness, loss of flesh, and 
depression. Animals suffering from 
acute poisoning may die within twenty- 
four hours. In general, the severity of 
poisoning depends on the quantity of the 
plant eaten. 


Going Some.—First Motorist—“I drove 
so fast that the trees appeared like a 
fence.” 

Second Ditto—“I drove so fast that the 
milestones made a stone wall.” 

Third Ditto—“I went so fast that I 
could see the number on the front of my 
car.”—Pages Gales. 

















Increasing the sale of 


Livestock producers and packers 
are members of the same industry. 
Many of their problems are the 
same. Both are concerned with 
livestock and meat prices. 


Livestock prices do not determine 
meat prices. Meat prices are sim- 
ply what consumers will pay for the 
available supply of meat — which 
is perishable and must be sold 
promptly. 


What the packer can get for 
meat and by-products determines 


Swift’s Premium Packa 





Pork | 


lamb chops 


meat from your livestock 


what he can offer for livestock. 
Livestock is worth only what it 
will sell for in the form of meat and 
by-products. 


Most producers realize this eco- 
nomic fact and that is the reason 
they have so cheerfully supported 
the advertising of meats through the 
industry’s central organization—The 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 


If we want higher livestock 
prices, we must induce more people 
to eat more meat. 





~ 


ged Meats 





rib roast of beef 


Swift’s Premium Quality identifiable, packaged meats give the consumer a new assurance of 
uniformity and quality in meat. Improvements of this sort tend to increase the eating of meat, 


and consequently to widen the market for livestock. 





Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 








